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Commercial Teachers 


are 


Always Interested 


The Latest Books 


on 


Business Training 


SEE 


South-Western Publishing Company 
EXHIBIT SPACE 13 and 14 
Bay Section C. T. A. Meeting, Oakland Civic Auditorium, December 21-23 


You are Cordially Invited to Visit 
our Exhibit, Booths Nos. 57 and 58 
At the December Meeting of 


The Bay Section of the California State 
Teachers Association 


To be Held December 21 to 23, 1931 
——NOTE ESPECIALLY—— 


Beacon Lights of Literature 


by Chamberlain and Richards 


The Iroquois Geography Series 


by Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston 


Ls ©] : 
O52. 044 
boid sx} 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT BOOTH 


THE IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
Cucaco COMPANY’ Inc. “52x73 
HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA AGENCY 
California School Book Depository 


149 New MontTcoMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


“Old Faithful” Art Materials 
Space 11-12 
Oakland Civic Auditorium 
Dec. 21-23, 1931 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
WESTERN BRANCH: 
1146 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Institute Visitors 


The Broadway 
Welcomes You 


Make this your store while in the city 


CONVENIENT LOCATION 
Located right in the heart of the city, adjacent 
to all main car lines. Opposite Subway. One 
block from bus terminals. 


QUICK DELIVERI - 


Deliveries are made twice a day within the city. 
Purchases made tenes noon will be delivered 
the same day. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Let The Broadway help plan tours, make theatre 
reservations Or serve you in countless other ways. 
Mezzanine 


STYLE-ALERTNESS 
Make selections from The Broadway's ample 
stocks, with confidence. You find all that is new 
and fashion-proved. 


ACCOMMODATION DESK 


Conveniently located on the Basement Balcony. 
Packages may be checked while shopping, no 
charge. Also, articles may be wrapped for 
mailing. No charge except for materials used. 


The BROADWAY 


MALCOLM McNAGHTEN, PRES. 
BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE, INC. TELEPHONE ORDER SERVICE, MUTUAL 9311 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AND HILL GENERAL CALLS, MUTUAL 9371 


Sierra EpucaTioNAL News—Published pashli (except: July and August) by C California Theses Mannan, 155 Senne . 
San Francisco. Entered at San Francisco — January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 187 
Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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¢ @ TRAVEL SECTION @ @ 


. 
Mexico 
“A Foreign Land Near at Hand” 
; Newton G. Zonet, San Francisco 
. FE YR tourists the charm of Mexico is in its 
~! variety. In no other nation on earth are so 
many contrasts so closely intermingled. “A 
of strange blend of Persia, India, Arabia, Spain 
ei; and the Holy Land! The most marvelously 
. picturesque country under the sun!” 
of The population of this wonderful country is 
a strange mixture. Of the 63 principal languages 
| 


and dialects spoken in Mexico, 52 are those of 
; Indian tribes unlike each other not only in 
speech but in dress and custom. Nearly 40% 


of Mexico's population is of the Indian race. 








A little more than 40% is of the mixed race, ( 
and about 20% is white or nearly white. ‘ 
+ In a total population of about 16 millions 
there are fully 600,000 foreigners representing : 
40 different countries. The Americans number r 
about 60,000, Spaniards about 300,000, French : =e ; 
50,000, Germans 40,000 and British 15,000. Un- The cathedrals of Mexico are of great antiquity and beauty 
like the United States, they do not cast their , 
national characteristics into the “melting pot.” on the streets and highways as opera groups on $ 
Each nationality retains, to a large extent, its the stage. t 
‘ 
own dress, language, and customs. The result is The architecture of the country is scarcely J] p 
; a populace almost as picturesque and colorful less diversified than its population. Cathedrals a 
rs b 
| 
; 
} 
> 
-"s 
* 
é 
The central plaza in the City of Mexico, one of the world’s beauty-spots | 
’ : 
: 
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; The Pyramid Builders of ancient Mexico were among the great 
: architects of cll time 
! 
: 
} of indescribable magnificence and beauty, in Statue of primitive Central America 
} contrast with little chapels and wayside shrines 
| very crude and simple. Homes that are palaces fine buildings with richly-frescoed walls depict- 
} and others that are only caves, thatched huts, ing scenes of their times. 
' adobe shelters on the desert, or stuccoed red- 
: i ; d , ‘ Sota : . : Ot tee Oe. VMevico i. 
roofed bits of Spain, gleaming in the sunshine Artistically and intellectuall; \ 
er : ; ecuhariv interect; : httul ¢ have 
d of the semi-tropics. peculiarly interesting to the thoughtful traveler 
~ ' ‘ ' ; Painting was taught in Mexico 99 years before 
wo 10 a p av y ¢ a- > ‘ . i i ; 
” 5 ed no eaving an ultra-modern the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock and is 
10tel in Mexico City one can st: 0 2 : . ¢ 
4 t eee ° 4 City one — stand upon the still a cherished and fostered art. 
- summit of a mighty pyramid and look down on 
the excavated streets of a buried city whose The first book printed in the New Iiorld was 
\ people had created art and architecture and printed in Mexico more than a century before 
Is adornment on this continent a thousand years there was any press at Cambridge, Massachusett 


before Columbus came, and who left here an where the first in the United States was estab- 
eloquent record of their ideals and tastes in lished; the first wood engraving printed m the 





; Massive and imposing are the terraced platforms of the great Temple of the Sun 
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New World was printed in Mexico; and the first 
sheet music. 


Mexico is so cordially inclined toward art that 
she brings from abroad more celebrities than 
are heard in any city of the United States 
except New York, and the government person- 
ally interests itself in the procurement of the 
very best of musical and dramatic talent. Grand 
opera, instead of being confined to a_ short 
season, is frequent in all seasons. Probably the 
finest orchestra in America is one made up of 
professors from the National Conservatory of 
Music at Mexico City. 


Scenically Mexico leaves nothing to be 
desired. Grandly mountainous in some parts, 
luxuriantly tropical in others, quaintly pastoral 
in still others, there is always a sight to engross 
the traveler. A sunlit peak, a deep gorge, little 
lakes floating strange crafts made up of hewed 
logs with oddly-fashioned sails, exquisite ferns 
as tall as a house, tangled riots of tropical 
verdure that make one fairly speechless with 
their beauty, banana groves and palm trees, 
coffee and sugar plantations, silvered harbors 

r of a beautiful church at Taxco glittering in the sun. 





MEXICO---LAND OF MYSTERY 


Where Ancient and Modern Cultures Contact 


‘SEMINAR IN MEXxiIco” PARTY leaving Los Angeles about June 25 
UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL Party . leaving Los Angeles about June 27 


The Seminar Party will be conducted by Mr. Batten and the Summer School 
Party by Mr. J. Brooks Blaisdell, Instructor in Spanish at the Los Angeles 


Junior College. Both tours will include stopovers at Guadalajara and 
Mazatlan. 


The first twenty persons enrolling for the Summer School Party 
will be given a worth-while discount from the regular tour price. 


Teachers and others interested may arrange for personal interviews in Los 
Angeles during the California Teachers Association meetings in December. 


For full information address 


JAMES H. BATTEN, Director 


THE INTER-AMERICA TOURS 


Box 458—127 Harvard Avenue, Claremont, California 


“THE LAND OF HEAR T’S DEsSixR &” 
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‘The climate of Mexico is delightful. Except 


on the narrow along the 


Most 


an average elevation 


strip of lowland 


coast it is by no means a “hot” country. 


of it is a table land with 
5000 feet 


of about 


above sea level and the 


climate is quite similar to that in Denver— 


MEXICO@Q 


For Your Summer Vacation Trip 


Steamer, Motor, Rail, Steamer 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Acapulco 
Mexico City, Mazatlan, Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


ALASKA 


NEW YORK via PANAMA CANAL 


EUROPE 


HONOLULU 


Information, 


ORIENT 


Rates, Sailings, eic., from 


STEAMSHIP AND TOURIST AGENCY 
176 SuTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
NeEwron G. ZOBEL . 
176 Sutter Street 
San Francisco. 

I am interested in a trip to 


leaving about wee le 


. lasting 
Na me 


Address 


1 is one of its most picturesque features 


brightly sunny during the day, and refreshingly 
cool at night. 

wrote: “Of all the 
which once acknowledged the 
New World, 


for interest and importance, can be com- 


Prescott, the historian, 
extensive empire, 
authority of Spain in the no por- 
tion, 


pared with Mexico.” 


Home forXmas 


Money Saved 


Make that Xmas trip by Greyhound bus 
and have extra money left for other spend- 
ing. Youll enjoy every travel comfort, 
too . . deep-cushioned reclining chairs . 

broad-visioned windows . . . coaches com- 
fortably heated for cooler days. 

Let the nearest Grevhound agent tell you just hou 
little it will cost to make that Xmas trip by bus 


Greyhound Agencies in All Principal Cities 


PACIFIC 


GREYHOUND 
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Our Largest Liner 


FTER sixteen months of study and con- 
A siderable research, the management oi 
the United States Lines has decided to name the 
first of the 30,000 ton liners under construction 


at Camden, the Manhattan. The name for the 
second of the two largest ships to be built 


11 


this country is still under consideration. 


As soon as the contracts were awarded for 
the construction of these liners the problem of 


naming them was taken up. Hundreds of name 
were submitted to the management from vari- 
ous sources in this country and Europe and by 
careful study as to their adaptability they were 
eliminated until only Manhattan remained—the 
one name that embodied all the conditions that 


had to be met. The name desired had to have 


a historical background; should be distinct) 
American; should end in “an” for conformit: 
with the ending of the name of the flagship of 
the fleet—Leviathan, and, lastly, should be a 
name not difficult to pronounce and easily re 
membered 


Manhattan meets with all these conditions 
Being an Indian name it is purely American 
Its pronunciation is not difficult, not nearly as 
much as other aboriginal nomenclature and 
therefore is not easily forgotten for it means s¢ 
much to the average American, even the school 
child. Another important factor is that the 
name, being important in American history. 
would be pronounced and spelled the same in 


any alien tongue. 


On Saturday, December 5, the Manhattan, 
largest vessel ever built in this country for 
the American Merchant Marine, will slide down 
the ways at Camden, New Jersey, a year from 
the time the keel was laid. The Manhattan will 
enter the trans-Atlantic service of the United 
States Lines next June to participate in the 
usual summer tourist exodus to Europe 


Like her sister ship which will be launched 
in 1932, the Manhattan is of 30,000 gross reg- 
istered tons, 705 feet long and will carry ap- 
proximately 1300 passengers at a cruising speed 
of more than 20 knots. Marine experts declare 
that the construction of these two giant sister 
ships marks the most advanced step yet taken 
in the rehabilitation of the American Merchant 
Marine. The new liners for America’s premier 
fleet will operate in the first-class service be- 
tween New York, Channel ports and Hamburg. 


A raked stem and cruiser stern enhance the 
very modern stream line effect created by the 
new ships. The superstructure consists of three 
decks and the two low, elliptical funnels pro- 
vide a distinctive touch that is new to Ameri- 
can-built vessels. Seven decks are devoted to 
passenger accommodations which will give the 
utmost in comfort and luxury. The rooms 
throughout will be equipped with telephones, 
hot and cold running water, newest type light- 
ing facilities, full-sized beds and an abundance 
of wardrobe space. 


Ample space is provided for cargo—with a 
modern refrigeration system. The vessels will 





The Manhattan—iargest American: built 


will visit California ports in the sprin 
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also have garages to accommodate a large num- 
ber of automobiles for passengers taking cars 
to Europe. 


Contracts for these two liners for the North 
Atlantic service were awarded May 29, 1930, 
to the New York Shipbuilding Company to 
cost $9,515,000, exclusive of furnishings to be 
supplied by the owners, at an additional cost 
of approximately $750,000 for each ship. The 
keel for the Manhattan was laid on December 
6, 1930, and that of the second ship several 
months later on the adjoining ways. 

United States Lines officials have endeavored 
to provide in these ships the most modern and 
up-to-date scientific ventilation and air condi- 
tioning apparatus; magnificent interior decora- 
tions for cabins and public rooms, skilfully 
executed in various period designs; spacious 
promenade decks, sports decks, a Pompeian 
swimming pool and verandah cafe; a motion 
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ngements of this monster 


picture theater and children’s playroom. 

With compact, ultra-modern machinery, space 
actually allotted to engine rooms has been re- 
duced 50 per cent from that on liners built five 
vears ago. Steam is generated in large three 
drum boilers carrying 400 pounds steam pres- 
sure, with a total heating surface of 63,000 
square feet, burning oil fuel with forced draft 
The prime movers consist of twin-screw, Par- 
son's type triple series turbines, capable of 
driving the ships at a normal speed of 20 knots. 

In planning the interiors of the new Man- 
hattan, largest ship ever built in America, now 
under construction at Camden, New Jersey, 
for the United States Lines, the decorators 
have created unusually attractive period designs 
to secure diversification in the public rooms for 
this new American ship which will be the most 
modern on the sea. 


The grand salon—in the Georgian style- 





The grand dining salon is in distinctit 


uts XVI design, with bevutiful murals 





ae 
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will be exquisitely panelled in 
light walnut with carved orna- 
ments in antique gold. A great 
domed ceiling in ivory tones will 
contain mural decorations said to 
be unique for ships. The light- 
ing will be indirect with Georgian 
candle brackets in the side walls. 
The floor of the Grand Salon, of 
hardwood suitable for dancing, 
will be covered with large 
Oriental rugs. The furniture 
and draperies will be in keeping 
with the period. 

The grand dining salon is Louis XVI with 
ceilings and walls tinted in pastel tones of 
ivory, old rose and powder blue picked up in 
gold. The ceiling will have striking murals and 
in the room will be decorative paintings suitable 
to the period. The orchestra gallery will have 
powder blue curtains with a wrought iron balus- 
trading. The lighting in the upper part of the 
dining salon will be indirect while the lower 
part of the rooms will have special fixtures and 
side brackets. Chairs will be in French walnut 
upholstered in a specially woven old rose fabric. 


Many Public Rooms 


The smoking lounge will be early American 
Indian with an Aztec influence panelled in 
inlaid hardwoods of color. A center dome and 
skylight with murals of Indian history and a 
real fireplace will provide a most unusual touch. 

The palm court on the new vessel will be 


done in Chinese Chippendale with murals and 


PACIFIC COAST 


ORIENT TOUR! 


SUMMER—1932 
HAWAII! 
JAPAN! 
CHINA! 
PHILIPPINES! 


From SAN FRANCISCO ...... JUNE 3 

From LOS ANGELES ........ JUNE 4 

$45000 INCLUDING 
SHORE EXCURSIONS! 

Take a 1932 vacation that goes places—Travel on maiden 

voyage of the new S. S. “‘Monterey”’ to Hawaii, thence 


on the magnificent S. S. “Empress of Japan,’ largest 
and fastest Trans-Pacific liner. 


WRITE NOW OR CALL FOR TOUR FOLDER 


Office open evenings for convenience of those attending 
Institute Week of December 21 





LACHELT TRAVEL SERVICE 


Oakland, California 
1404 Franklin Street GLencourt 2528 








The library is Tudor design, with walls panelled in old English oak 


indirect lighting. This room will be tones of 
old golds, blues and sealing wax red. The fur- 
niture is being specially designed. 


The library will be of the Tudor period with 
ceilings painted in imitation of old plaster of 
that period. Walls panelled in old English oak 
and a carpeted floor. The writing room will be 
a modern adaptation of the Sheraton period with 
panelled walls. 


The swimming pool will have decorations 
depicting marine life and walls of sea green. 
The walk-way around the pool will be imitation 
of rippling sand. 


nh MATOR in 
Wise Shopping 


Teaching has given you a true 
sense of values . . an automatic 
major in intelligent buying! 
Now, we cordially invite you to 
make a “post grad’ course of 
Christmas-shopping at 


“the Christmas store” 


O'CONNOR, 
MOFFATT & CO. 


STOCKTON at O’FARRELL 
SUrter 1800 SAN FRANCISCO 
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The 


For Luncheon or 
Tea-Capwell’s 


Roof Tea Room 


Admittedly the smart place 
to eat in Oakland! A new 
Roof Tearoom, far above 
the street, where you'll 
find delicious food, quick, 
efficient service . . and the 
atmosphere ofasmart club! 





Oakland Munictpal Auditorium 


Bay Section California Teachers Association’s annual convention December 21-23 
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on the shores of Lake Merritt will be the meeting place of 


cA ‘Bigger Christmas will be a Happier Christmas 
olin EXTRA Gift may be their only Cita 


The Convenient Place 


to Shop for GIFTS 


...Oakland’s Finer Store 


Five floors of gifts from which to choose! 

A Gift Shopper to help you make selections. 

Lounge and Writing Room, Third Floor. 

The Vanity Shop, Second Floor. 

Travel Bureau, Telegraph Office, Street 
Floor near Broadway entrance. 

Taxi Telephones at Broadway, 20th, and 
Telegraph Avenue entrances and at the 
Accommodation Desk, Street Floor. 

Open a charge account for year-’ round con- 
venience — Credit Office, Third Floor. 


tHE H. C. CAPWELL co. 


A BROADWAY » 20th » TELEGRAPH A 
m TELEPHONE TEMPLEBAR 1111 @ 
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Broadway, Hill and Eighth 


Welcome, California 


Teachers Association 


Welcome to Los Angeles and welcome 
to The May Company. We wish you, 
individually, a merry Christmas season 
and will be happy to serve you in any 


way we can. Use our Information and 


Ticket Service Bureaus, for instance. 


Smart metropolitan fashions are here 

for your inspection and remember 

that The May Company is known as 
“The Store of a Million Gifts.” 


. 
Auditorium, where the general sessions of the Southern Section California Teachers 
Association convention will be held December 14-18. 
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PRY CHRISTMAS 
ANDA 


DP IGHTANn HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


HRISTMAS is essentially a time to think of others 
and to give these thoughts expression in deeds that will 
bring joy and happiness both to those who receive and 


to the one that gives. 


May this Christmas bring happiness to all the mem- 
hers of the California Teachers Association and to the 


million young people in the schools of California. 


J. M. Gwinn, 


President California Teachers Association 
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We Have Been Blessed ! 


Roy W 


ay ever at the approach of Christmas 
any attuned 
to the spirit of the season, it should be the 


teachers of 


body of workers should be 
California. 

We have been wonderfully blessed dur- 
ing the 
Most of 


past year. 
us have had 
our health and strength 
and a place where we 
render the 


could ser- 


vice which has. been 


given as our share of 
the world’s work. 
Although 


much of the material prosperity as we might 


many of us have not had so 
have wished, the returns for our work have 
been sufficient to care 

for our needs. 


We 


nate in this respect. 


daily 
have been fortu- 

We have been priv- 
ileged as teachers to 


shape the ideas and 


CLoup 


ideals of countless future citizens. We have 


taught not only for today. Our teaching 


which we did this year may have its influ 

ence upon generations yet to come. 

In being cheerful and happy in our class- 
rooms during the try- 

ing times of the past 


year, we have made a 
real contribution to the 
nation. 

Every teacher of Cal- 
ifornia should make an 
individual pledge to 

carry on and give to the children of Amer- 

ica the things that are rightly their heritage. 
We wish you a Merry Christmas. 
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California Teachers! N.E. A. Calls You! 


FREDERICK F. MARTIN 
NE. A. Director for the State of California, Santa Monica 


To the Teachers of California: 


RMISTICE DAY is still fresh in our 
thoughts. This day in 1918 was one 
of the most memorable in the history 

of the world. The line of defense of the allied 
nations held fast. Another great struggle pre- 
sents itself again in the same generation. An 
economic and financial crisis is in our very 
midst 

On all the lines of defense that are willing to 
encounter this battle, education must stand 
by. What will the teachers of America do to 
help hold this line of defense? 

The teachers of California are 
now being called upon to enter 
into this line of defense. They 
are on the firing line. Anyone 
who visits school today soon 
realizes that the teacher fully ap- 
preciates this responsibility. They 
ire working harder than ever 
betore. 


The pupil load is greater than 
ever in any previous time in the 
history of California. 


They are helping to solve wel- 
fare problems with the home as 
well as with the pupils at school. 
They are answering every call in a community 
and civic way. 

Che financial depression has affected teachers 
as well as members of all other professions. 
Another crucial question is coming to you to 
be answered now. 


Willy 


help hold the line of defense for 





Frederick F. Martin 


the welfare of thirty million children in this 
great nation? 216,000 teachers are members of 
the National Education Association. Will this 
number drop this year due to financial or eco- 
nomic stress? 


A Message From Florence Hale 


This line of defense surely must hold for our 
own good. Shall we throw our combined efforts 
together for the good of the individual teacher 
as well as the combined group? The individual 
teacher needs this supported strength today 
much greater than any time since 1918. 

. Our National Education Asso- 
ciation President, Florence Hale, 
in a recent letter to your director, 
has expressed this idea so aptly: 
“Let us not forget that it will be 
wifinittely harder to regain lost 
ground than it was to gain these 
standards in the first place. Cer- 
tainly this is a year when no 
teacher or superintendent can 
atiord not to belong to the N. E. 
A.” ...I1 know of no other one 
thing that will say so effectively to 
the public ‘Hands off the Schools’ 
as will increased strength in our 
great professional organization.” 

I ask every one of the educators in California: 
Will the educational line of defense hold in the 
time of stress? 

There can be only one answer. Let’s join 
whole-heartedly our own local school organiza- 
tion, our own California Teachers Association 
and the National Education Association. 


let's make our membership in each and every school 100%. Let’s join early. 


\Why not attain that first place in numbers of all the states in the Union? We held 


- such a long period. Why not again? 


Your enrollment and fees must reach 


T 


the National Education Association, Wash- 
‘ton, D. C., by December 31, if we are to attain the coveted place. 


C. T. A. Section Secretaries have already sent out a great many 100‘% membership certificates 
for 1932 to schools whose entire staffs are enrolled. Many schools are on the 1932 Roll of Honor 
for the first time. A fine spirit of professional solidarity augurs well for the New Year. 
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He Carries a Handicap 


RutyH Bartwert, Jolin C. Fremont High School, Los Angeles 


EVER has parenthood, never has edu- 

cation, taken itself so 

now. We _ have foundations and 
learned psychological and child welfare groups, 
devoted exclusively to the study of the child’s 
physical, mental and moral life from the first 
breath till he is supposedly ready to take on 
the life of an adult. 

Yet with all this scientific aid to draw from, 
parents and teachers together often have failed 
to give the young of this present day a train- 
ing for life as adequate as the cave child re- 
ceived from his father and mother. 


seriously as 


For he was taught to beware the sabre- 
toothed tiger and the other dangers outside 
the shelter of the cave: he learned to snatch 


his own food off the hoof before he ventured to 
set up cave housekeeping on his own. 


Wife 
Contrast with this, Joseph, aged twenty, two 


years out of high school, a good if not brilliant 
student, son of 


Joseph and His 


décent middle class parents, 
just now granted a divorce from a girl his own 
age, also a decent but neither of them 
equipped to carry on their adult responsibilities, 
of which they are temporarily relieved by the 
divorce, 


parents. 


sort, 


expenses whereof are paid by their 

These two were not the “wild, flaming” youth 
we hear decried; they indulged in the normal 
social life of the young people of their church 
and school crowd, taking part in the musical, 
dramatic and other activities while in high 
school, with enough attention to studies to be 
recommended for office jobs after graduation 
from high school. 

But never 
quite kept up with the payments on the car 
the furniture; 


ahead in his clerical position; lacking any real 


somehow their two small salaries 


and Joseph saw no _ prospect 
kinship of tastes or stability of character, both 
found life together stretching endlessly ahead 
of them as something intolerable. 

It will hardly be any better when, in a short 
time, as is almost inevitable, they begin 
all over again with a new deal of partners. 


will 


Charles, Ernest and Paul 
Charles is not married, but he is equally out- 
of-joint with life. In took a 
serving 
debt 


high school he 
trade course in mechanics and is now 


his apprenticeship. He is constantly in 


because he is unable to limit 


his desires in 
the way of clothing and pleasures to the low 
figure of his weekly pay, which he has no way 
of augmenting. 

His friend Ernest has spent the two years 
since he left school drifting from one job to 
another, neither giving satisfaction to his em- 
ployers, nor achieving it for himself 

Little better off is Paul, a brilliant science 
student, who “flunked out” his first semester 


in college because he did not know t 
by the freedom of college life. 

Who is to blame? Critics blame the parents; 
parents blame the school; the school blames the 
boys themselves; 
partly at fault. 


benefit 


and, of 
No of us has 
sort of preparation for adjustment to 
highly 


course, we are all 


one given any 
life in a 
complex and 


competitive industrial 


society. 

It is not enough to give a sort of general 
scientific background of information, not enough 
to furnish training for a specific trade or for 
a “white collar” job, not enough to supervise 
the physical well-being of the boys and girls in 
school, and with wholesome 


provide them 


social activities in addition to their regular 
class work. 
THEY OUGHT TO KNOW WHAT 


THEY WILL BE UP AGAINST as 
they leave the rather nursery-like atmosphere 
of school and home, where they are pr 


soon as 


tected 


from economic and social dangers 


OYS particularly are in need of help, for 
some attempt is being made in courses in 
home management for girls to deal with prob- 


lems of expenses, care of the home, family re- 
lations. 


Equally, provision should be made for teach 
ing boys about the family income; adjustment 
to conditions of employment; what they may 


normally expect in the way of pay at the be- 


ginning and over a long period of years; what 
savings they should make by insurance and 
otherwise; what scale of living they must 


adopt in accordance with their business pros- 


pects. 

Too often we try to shield our young people 
from the actualities, preferring to encourage 
them with the fairy tale that if they are in- 
dustrious and honest will be 


they successful 








~ 
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and prosperous. A few will be, of course, but 
what of the rest? 

Can we not find a way to teach the many, 
who cannot look forward to much social and 
economic success, to live contented and worth- 
while lives with the little that is theirs? 


While so much time and thought is now 
being devoted to the health of children and 
their physical survival, is it not quite as 
important that more than a passing thought 
be given to their social adjustment; or shall 
we continue to turn them loose from the 
cave to be devoured by the beasts of the 
jungle of industrialism? 


Grammar and the Tousle-Head 


Cice_y JAMEGEE, Santa Rosamond 


| | IS LESSON had been 


VERY bad 

THAT day 

SO SHE kept him 
AFTER school 
AND scolded him 
SEVERELY 
AND told him 
HE was lazy 

AND several 
OTHER things 


BUT he 
LOOKED up 
VERY seriously 
INTO her eyes 
AND said 


“BUT you and me 


IS PALS anyway 
AIN’T we?” 

AND she was 

AN ENGLISH teacher 
WITH her M. A. 
AND all sorts 

OF things 

BUT these words 
SOUNDED just right 


FOR she was young 
AND she loved 


THIS tousled-headed boy 


AND had 

WORKED hard 

TO help him 

WHEN everybody else 
HAD GIVEN him up 
AND said 

THAT he should go 
TO the reform school 
OR some place 


ANYWAY they couldn't 
WASTE their time 
BUT she believed 
THAT it was 
WORTHWHILE , 
AND that he 

WOULD grow 

TO BE a fine man 
AND a good citizen 


AND maybe he will 
SOME day 

AND after all 

JUST what difference 
DOES grammar make 
ANYHOW? 


Summer Schools Help Business 


CONTRIBUTION of the nation’s teachers to the maintenance of our educational sys- 
tems at their present high standards mounts to nearly $82,000,000, according to 
a study just completed by the National Educational Association. 

\ total of 273,148 teachers enrolled last summer in educational courses in summer 

] > 


schools of colleges and universities of 52 states and territories of the United States. This 


is an increase of about 3000 over 1930 summer school attendance in education courses. 

\t the conservatively estimated average cost to each teacher of $300 for board, room, 
clothes, tuition, books, transportation, etc., during last summer term, these teachers spent 
$81,944,400, a substantial stimulus to general business, as well as a large investment in 
preparation for better teaching services. 


The amount spent by the teachers for this purpose exceeds the total state, 
county and local appropriation for education in any one of 40 of the 48 states. 

The number of teachers who attended summer school is approximately 29 per cent 
of the 956,000 teachers of the nation. 
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California School Costs and Economies 





From an address by J. H. Bradley, City Superintendent of Schools, Modesto, 


at the recent Riverside convention. 


OLLOWING are some of the major 
activities and practices of the Modesto 
school administration for the past four 
years, in seeking to effect major financial econ- 
omies which would either (1) release fairly large 
amounts in the budget for use on other impor- 
tant needs, or (2) would bring about a reduction 
in the tax rate, thereby passing the benefit of 
the economies back to the taxpayer. 
No doubt other city school systems, especially 
where purchasing agents and business managers 
have been employed, have been doing much the 


same and, in fact, may have accomplished more 
than has been realized in Modesto. 


Insurance 


Two ago the Board authorized an 
appraisal company to reappraise all school prop- 
erties. This had been done some ten years ago 
—the appraisal at that time representing war- 
time costs and values. The administration felt 


that we were carrying too much fire insurance. 


years 


The appraisal company charged us $1200 for 
the reappraisal. Upon completion of the work, 
we reduced the total volume of insurance written 
almost one-third. The premium saved for the 
first year exceeded $1000. The work of the 
appraisal company has many other values than 
the saving of $1000 or more of insurance pre- 
miums annually. 


Last year local insurance authorities, in re- 
newing the school-bus _liability-insurance, 
stepped up the premium approximately 25% 
because the company had raised their rates on 
all classes of public liability. We refused to 
accept the policy, or increase of premium. Fin- 
ally the insurance board issued us the same 
policy of last year without any raise in rates. 
thereby saving us this proposed increase of 
25%. 

Further, we were advised by our district 
attorney that the board and the district were 
not liable for injury to persons using school 
property beyond that arising out of known neg- 
ligence. We set up a complete system of inspec- 
tion and report which has saved us from paying 
a premium of from $2000 to $4000 annually to 
cover this liability. 


Unnecessary Employment Eliminated 
Three years ago the administration re-defined 





and re-assigned the duties of all employees to 
the end that 


(1) all non-essential or unimportant employ- 
ments be eliminated or 


(2) the duties of employees be re-combined in 
such a way as would be logical and materialiy 
reduce the total number employed or hours of 
employment. 


This had the effect 

(1) of dropping seven employees entirely from 
the payroll and 

(2) it combined services in such a way as to 
tend to bring all employees to a normal load. 

While the school enrollment has increased 
over 50% in these last four years, the total 
number of certified employees is scarcely above 
the number employed in 1927. 


Class Size and Teacher-Load Standards 


In 1927 there were over 129 classes operating 
in Modesto high school with fewer than 15 
pupils per class. Many classes in the elementary 
schools were below 30 per class. We now re- 
quire that elementary classes operate at 30 or 
above, the standard being between 35 and 40. 


We do not operate classes below 30 in most 
of the high school work outside of laboratories. 
All laboratory classes are operated at 24 and in 
some cases between 24 and 30. 


We have eliminated some of the large classes, 
no class now being allowed to operate at more 
than 40 unless it be a group activity. This has 
permitted the high school enrollment to increase 
more than 50% with scarcely the addition of a 
single certified employee. : 

This practice has released large blocks of 
budget money, and has made it possible for 
Modesto to reduce its total tax rate. This large 
saving has been passed quite completely to the 
tax-payer. 


Volume Purchasing at Low Cost 


Modesto has now standardized on certain 
items for certain services throughout the entire 
school system, thereby creating large volumes 
on those basic items, and permitting a very low 
contract price. 

For example, we used to pay a dollar per 
ream for the best grade of mimeograph paper. 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Educational Economies in California 


ELMER H. StaFrFecBacnu, Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


STUDY of what California schools are 
doing to introduce economies in expen- 
ditures was recently undertaken by a 
special committee” of the California Teachers 
Association. Letters of general inquiry were 
addressed to city, district and county superin- 
tendents, and to high school principals through- 
out the state, asking the administrators to state 
the nature of such practices being put into effect 
in their respective districts during the present 
period of economic depression. 


. * 
As the table below will show, not a great 
many replies were received, but these are repre- 


1 Willard Givens, Oakland, Chairman. 


sentative of type situations. The types of econ- 
omies in expenditures being practiced during the 
present school year are indicated by the various 
items of the table. The replies of high school 
principals, district superintendents, city super- 
intendents, and county superintendents are tabu- 
lated separately. 

Since the inquiry was general in nature. 
many of the listed items were mentioned in only 
a few of the replies. 

Economy Programs Are Being Operated 

Out of the total of 66 replies, 46 indicated 
that special economy programs were under way. 

This economy tendency appears strongest 
among high school principals, of whom only 


Educational Economies 


—Number of replies to given items— 
Hig. Sch. Dist. City County 


Items Prine. Supt. Supt. Supt. Total 
1. Number of replies 33 13 12 8 66 
2. There is special economy program 26 8 9 3 416 
No special economy program 3 2 2 Z 9 
t. Salaries are being reduced 1 3 4 
+. Salaries are not being reduced 29 10 11 5 55 
6. Regular increases are being given 6 2 5 13 
7. Regular increases not being given 3 4 1 S 
Ss. Reduced maximum salary 1 1 
9. Reduced minimum salary 1 1 2 
. There is liklihood of reduction next year 2 2 
1. Increasing teacher load 2 5 1 32 
2. Reducing number of teachers 1 2 6 
Economies in purchase and use of supplies 19 i 9 $ 39 

14. Employing beginning teachers because of lowe1 
salaries 1 1 2 
Reducing expenditures for non-teaching employees 2 } } 10 
16. Limitations in evening classes 3 3 
17. Limitations in building program ) 2 2 4 
18. Reorganization of plant 1 3 4 
19. Reducing teachers iilness benefit 1 1 2 
20. Reducing insurance costs 1 ] 2 

21. Clerks replacing téachers for non-professional 
work 1 1 
22. Utilizing present equipment to utmost 1 1 
23. Cut in admission charge for athletic contests l 1 
24. Teaching students in economic practices 1 1 2 

“5. Discontinued paying transportation of students 
outside of district : 1 1 

26. Reduced equipment or employment for trans- 
portation 1 1 2 

27. Building from insurance and maintenance funds 
instead of by bond issue ] ; 1 
28. Postponed increases in administrative department a 2 2 
29. Reduced substitutes pay : 1 1 

30. Using substitutes instead of regular teachers for 
temporary positions sae : 1 1 

31. Full time employees agreed to accept 11% months 
salary 1 1 
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3 out of 29 replying to this specific question 
state that there is no special economy program 
under way. But 2 district superintendents and 
2 city superintendents indicate the absence of 
such a program. 


Few Reductions in Teachers Salaries 


That administrators and boards of trus- 
tees realize the importance to education 
of holding teachers salaries up to the pres- 
ent level is evidenced by the fact that only 
4 of the replies state salaries are being re- 
duced this year. Three county superinten- 
dents report some reduction in salaries 
within their counties, but in each case the 
number of teachers affected by the reduc- 
tion is very small. 

One high school principal reports that 
the salaries of members of his faculty have 
been cut. In 55 cases the reply is that 
salaries have not been reduced for the pres- 
ent year. 

One high school principal and 1 district 
superintendent state that the maximum sal- 
ary allowed by the schedule has been re- 
duced, and 1 district superintendent reports 
the lowering of the beginning salary. 

In 13 cases regular salary increases were 
allowed. In 8 cases the replies indicate no 
regular increases were allowed for the pres- 
ent year. 


Other Means of Achieving Economies 


One of the most popular methods of achieving 
economies, as indicated by the replies received 
in this study, is that of increasing the load of 
teachers. In 38 cases the replies indicated that 
the average load of teachers had been increased. 


This is achieved in two ways: (1) By actually 
reducing the number of teachers employed the 
previous year, and (2) by hiring no new teach- 
ers to take care of an increase in pupils. In 
only 6 cases does the reply indicate an actual 
reduction in the number of teachers. 


From one viewpoint an increase in teaching 
load amounts to a reduction in salaries, for the 
teacher is thus required to do more work for the 
same pay. 

However, from the standpoint of the welfare 
of the teaching profession, present and future, 
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an increased teaching load is by no means so 
serious as an actual reduction in salary. An 
increased labor-load is the lot of workers in all 
lines of endeavor under present conditions, and 
almost without a murmur of complaint workers 
are bearing up under the heavier burden, know- 
ing well that with a return to normal economic 
conditions the lightening of the load will come 
quickly, almost as a very 
whereas an increase in pay 
more difficult to achieve. 


matter of course, 


would be much 


Teacher Loads Are Being Increased 


Under conditions where drastic economies are 
necessary, the wisdom of increasing the load of 
the individual teacher, in preference to reducing 
her salary, is apparent. 


HE body of teachers in California have 
aes recently won their way to a salary 
level upon which it is possible to establish their 
calling permanently at a professional status. 
Teaching as a profession has been established 
only after long years of patient effort at up- 
building. But teaching can be deprived of its 
professional status in a very brief time, the 
quickest way to achieve this being to reduce 


the salaries of teachers. 


Economies in the Purchase of Supplies 


Savings in expenditures for supplies are 
achieved in 39 cases. Other less popular methods 
of cutting expenditures are given in the table 


to the total number of 31. 


Increased Efficiency Is True Economy 


The present emphasis upon economies may 
very well be utilized to present and future edu- 
cational _ benefits. 
finances, where such have occurred, should be 


Inefficiencies in school 
revealed under the critical scrutiny of the pres- 


ly and 


ent. Once revealed they should be speedi 
lastingly eliminated. 
On the 


needs should not be neglected, even in “hard 


other hand, legitimate educational 


times.” The time will never be when a free 
people, resting their faith and their future hopes 
afford to 
support schools of the highest type. It is in- 


in democratic institutions, can not 
deed not too much to say that, whatever the 
temporary state of their finances, they literally 
cannot afford not to keep their schools safe from 
deterioration. 


Lasting Reforms Needed 
The types of economies listed in this study 


are mostly temporary in nature. Increasing the 
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teaching load, reducing expenditures for sup- 
plies, postponing the building program, and 
other similar make-shifts, though probably pro- 


ductive of 


immediate relief, cannot be 


considered as permanent. 


some 


The teaching profession throughout the state 
needs to be alert to the need for permanent 
reforms in state educational finance. Certain 
irrefutable facts need to be kept in mind: 

The most important work of any society 
] @ is the education of its young. The chil- 
dren of all the people are being given modern 
educational opportunities, not out of generosity 
or philanthropy or anything of that sort, but out 
of sheer social necessity. 

Educational costs have increased in the past, 
and they The func- 
tions of the school will be broadened, and the 


social ‘significance of its work will grow. 

There is no lack of economic ability on 
oe the part of the people of California in the 
aggregate to support education as it needs to be 
supported in order to meet the needs of present- 
day society. 


will continue to increase. 


We spend a great deal more for tobacco 
and amusements, together, than for public 
education. 


3. 


They succeed in 


Present methods of raising money for 
schools are inequitable. 
taxing the poverty rather 
than the wealth of the state. 

The tax on real estate and personal property 
is hideously unjust. 

The reasons for retaining it are only two: (1) 
Inertia of tradition, and (2) 
interested parties to assume their fair share of 
the tax load. 


unwillingness of 


The property tax, at least in a very large 
measure, should be given up, and a tax on 
personal incomes, graduated to adjust the 
load to the ability of the individual, should 
be substituted for it. 


School people need to keep this constantly 


in mind: local property must be freed from 
a large share of its tax burden. 


“Igloo,” by Jane 
100 illustrations by 


Brevoort Walden and with 
Diana Thorne is a _ fas- 
cinating account of Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd's dog; published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
$2.50. It is a splendidly written story, with a 
foreword by the Admiral himself. 


Coming Events 


December 4—C. T. A. Board of Directors 
meeting, Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles. 


December 5—C. T. A. Council of Education, 
semi-annual meeting, Hotel Alexandria, Los 
Angeles. 


December 14-17—C. T. A. Central Coast Sec- 


tion, San Luis Obispo. 
Monterey, San Benito, 
Santa Cruz counties. 


December 14-18—C. T. A. Southern Section, 
Los Angeles. 
Inyo, Los Angeles, Orange, 


Bernardino, San Diego, 
Ventura counties. 


San Luis Obispo and 


Riverside, San 
Santa Barbara and 


December 17—Southern California Journalism 
Teachers Association dinner meeting, Women’s 


Athletic Club, Los Angeles. 


December 21-23—C. T. A. 
land. 

Alameda, Contra Costa, Lake, Marin, San Fran- 
cisco, San Mateo, and Solano counties. Santa 
Clara county will hold its institute at San Jose 
—J. E. Hancock, county superintendent. 


December 21-23—C. T. A. Northern Section, 
Sacramento. 

Amador, Butte, Colusa, El Dorado, 
Lassen, Placer, Plumas, Sacramento, 
Tehama, Yolo and Yuba counties. 

December 21-23—C. T. A. Central Section, 
Fresno. 


Merced county at Merced; Madera county, 
Fresno county, Fresno city, and Kings county, 
at Fresno; Tulare county at Visalia; Kern county 
and Bakersfield at Bakersfield. 


December 21-23—Mariposa county institute, 


jointly with Merced county, at Merced; Mrs. 


Lottie J. Wegener, county superintendent, Mari- 
posa. 


3ay Section, Oak- 


Glenn, 
Sutter, 


December 21-23—Imperial county institute, 
El Centro; C. B. Collins, county superintendent, 
El Centro. 


January 7-9—State Board of 
Sacramento. 


February 20-25—N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence, Washington, D. C. 


April 9—C. T. A. State Council of Education, 
annual meeting. 


Education, at 


May—Mono county teachers institute, Mrs. 
Nora Archer, county superintendent, Benton. 

June 23-August 3—University of California 
summer session, Berkeley. 


June 27-July 4—N. E. A. Convention, Atlantic 
City. 


Summer, 1932—Tenth Olympiad, Los 
Angeles. 
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School Unity Is Urgent 


| S. MacQUIDDY, superintendent of 
‘Sea Watsonville, in a recent address 
at the Riverside convention on the need of 
integration in the fields of the district superin- 
tendent, declared that if we are to have integra- 
tion in our school systems we must have 
unified administration. 
This we do not have. 
The most 


uation for a 


ideal sit- 

district 
superintendent is to be 
in authority 
consolidated 
but even 


over a 
district, 
here 
responsibility is out of 
his hands and there is 
an overlapping of au- 


much 


thority with the county 
superintendent, legally 
his superior. 
Every population 
that has a fair 
degree of economic and 

should constitute an educational 
This is, however, far from the condition 
exists. In 


T. S. MacQuiddy _ 
social unity 
unit. 
that instances county lines 
cleave such population units and almost invari- 
ably school district lines do. 


some 


Joint districts, union and joint union elemen- 
tary and high school districts, and consolidated 
districts, all are created to bring about a sem- 
blance of unity, but none of them guarantee 
complete administrative oneness or oneness free 


from overlapping authority. 


Not infrequently we find at the center of a 


population unit an elementary board, a high 
school board, and possibly a junior college board 
controlling at their several levels, and only by 
the grace of good fortune are the personnels of 
the several boards 


identical. 


sometimes in the main 

It is yet another piece of good fortune when 
the boards co-operate to the extent of jointly 
employing a single administrative board. Out- 
side of the center of the population unit, gen- 
erally there are to be found numerous elemen- 
tary districts each governed by its separate 
automatically falling under the 
authority of the county office and the county 
board. 


board and 


Under such legal conditions it is less to be 
wondered that at times discord exists than that 
frequently harmony and accord prevail and a 
fair degree of articulation and integration is 


accomplished. Recent efforts to force reform 
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from above through a modified county unit plan 
demonstrated that change is more likely to 
come from within than from without. 

While inarticulations and lack of integration 
do exist our case is not hopeless. 

In no profession other than teaching is leader- 
ship less selfish, nor does any other profession 
to a like degree a desire for 
co-operation. 

Our state leaders and our college leaders and 
our executives in the field are devoting their 
lives to the service of the children of the 
schools, and alnmtost a sacred loyalty to child- 
hood and youth permeates the entire teaching 
force. 


show perfect 


Under these conditions it is far better to have 
a poor system well-administered than it would 
be to have a better system poorly directed. 


* * * 


Charles T. Fitts of Pomona College is 
dent of the Pacific Coast Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars. The secretary is Earl M 
Pallett of the University of Oregon. The treas- 
urer is Mary Jane Learnard of 
junior college. 


presi- 


Sacramento 


School by the Sea 


Here are two poems by children of the seashore; sent in b 
Lucile Cunningham, Bay School, Bodega Bay, Sonoma County 
The school is one room; the children are of Italian ancestry 


Call of the Ocean 


Alma Camotta, age 13 


A WAY out in the 


ocean 
Is the place I long to 
be 
Where the sun always 
sets, 
And is calling back to 
me. 


Playtime 


Marie Camotta, age 9 


-— to play in the sand, 
And watch the waves dash high. 
As they hit against the rocks, 
And splash up toward the sky. 


* * * 


The eighth grade pupils of the Newport Beach 
grammar school publish an excellent monthly 
school paper entitled “The School Pilot.” It is 
well done and reflects credit upon the grade and 
school. The editors-in-chief are Dorothy Weinet 
and Charles Langmade. 
































































































































Teachers! Co-operate! 


At a recent meeting of the C. T. A. Southern 
Section Council, President Arthur Gould made 
the following significant statement concerning 
professional solidarity : 


F there is any one thing necessary at the 
oon time among the educational forces 
of the state, it is solidarity! 

The school, the school teacher, and the school 
administrator, are all exposed to attacks which 
we just do not know how to meet. The teacher 
















































































Arthur Gould, President 
C. T. A. Southern Section 


is being criticised, the course-of-study is being 
criticised, the school in general is being 
criticised. 

We must be more firmly convinced than 
ever that what we are doing is extremely worth- 
while. During this period of doubt and uncer- 
tainty on the part of the public about the 
schools, we must work together, as there are 
plenty of forces on the outside that will work 
for division. 

I say if ever the teachers of Southern Califor- 
nia, California, or the United States, needed 
unity it is at the present time and I do not 
mean merely for defense against attacks but to 
study ourselves, to study our work. 

If we are not doing our work well, if we are 
not doing constructive things, we should find 
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this out. We cannot accomplish anything by 
pulling apart. We cannot afford to have our 
profession divided. 

So I wish to emphasize that we need to agree 
to work together, smilingly, happily, for con- 
structive things. This is certainly not the time 
for destructive tactics. It is possible that schools 
have cost too much in the past; but we, not 
outside forces, should find this out. 

It is not for us to complain. A legislative 
campaign, such as we have just gone through, 
leaves some of us unhappy. I would like to 
remind you, however, that practically every- 
thing we sponsored went through the legisla- 
ture, except retirement. 

As a whole we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves, and, if there are some things we did 
not accomplish, there will be another legislature 
meeting soon. 

I have said over and over again that we need 
to look back and see where the teachers of 
California were 25 years ago. We have come a 
long way since that time and we should con- 
gratulate ourselves. We need optimism now if 
we ever needed it in our lives. 


* 





* 





* 


A Poster Contest 


MERICAN National Red 
announced to the schools of the United 
States that the League of Red Cross Societies 
in sponscring an international poster contest 
among the members of the Junior Red Cross 
in the schools of 49 countries. 





Cross has 


Junior 


The primary purpose of the contest is to foster 
among the children a consciousness of the uni- 
versal nature of the Junior Red Cross and to 
provide a specific activity in which all of the 
Juniors all over the world may engage at one 
and the same time. 

The contest will be divided into two categories, 
—the first composed of pupils under 14 years of 
age and the other of pupils over 14 and under 
19 years of age. 

The closing date for the contest among the 
schools in the United States is March 15, 1932. 
Final judgment will be rendered at the League 
of Red Cross Societies in Paris on June 30, 1932. 

This project is one which should recommend 
itself to the supervisors and teachers of art in 
our public schools. The winners will win great 
distinction among the 14,000,000 members of the 
Junior Red Cross involved in the competition. 


For further information address Junior Red 
Cross Pacifie Branch Office, San Francisco. 


Tweedy school district, of which Alex Ver- 
husen has been superintendent for a period of 
over six years, becomes a part of the Los An- 
geles City school system. The personnel of 
teachers and others were accepted as a whole 
with their contracts intact. 















Financing Education 
To member f the Bay Section Council 


Your committee on Financing 
preliminary 


Education, as a 
advancing the 
for your consideration. 


report, is following 


platform 
HE State should guarantee to every 


child equality of Educational Op- 


portunity. 
The present financial depression is fall- 


ing most schools 


heavily upon those 
where the most meager educational pro- 
gram is being offered. 

Some sort of a state equalization fund 
seems to be imperative to meet the situa- 
tion. 

This fund should be so administered as 
to guarantee a minimum acceptable edu- 
cational program in every school in the 
State. 
Our present tax structure should be so 
amended as to provide for the equitable 
distribution of the burden of school sup- 
port. 


end the C. T. A. 
operate with other groups in the state that 


To this should co- 
are moving in the same direction. If nec- 
essary, the C. T. A. should take the lead 
in the campaign. 

\Without a more equitable distribution 
of the burden of school support, it will be 
impossible for the schools to keep pace 
with the expanding educational needs of 
state. A state tax on incomes 


our great 


and sales tax of some sort seem to be 


indicated as the most just. 
Under 


phrase coined by Superintendent Hanlon, 


our present system, to use a 


“We are taxing the poverty of our state, 
instead of our wealth, for school support.” 


zune &.. 3... 


tions 


should establish a public rela- 
department with a full-time director in 
charge. It should be his duty to collect, organ- 
distribute information to 
being used to undermine the 
public schools. This informa- 
tion should be of sucha nature that, with slight 
modification, it could be given a 


ize and combat the 


false propaganda 
influence of the 


local applica- 
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tion and used in local 


teacher meetings. 


papers or in parent- 

To successfully combat salary cuts and gen- 
eral curtailment of the work of the schools, it 
will be necessary to maintain the confidence of 
the public in our schools. In this 
teacher has a vital part. 


work each 


The classroom teacher, working unselfishly 
and sincerely with the parent for the good of 
the child, can do more to establish our schools 
in the affections of the public than can any other 
school official. 


At this time, when values are dwindling and 
securities are proving anything but secure, let 
us demonstrate that there are few values com- 
parable to education. The teacher deals in 
eternal values. It should be possible for us to 
increase the public’s appreciation of that fact. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCING EDUCATION 


Eva Holmes, Henry Koons, Josephine Leffler, 
S. W. McConnell, Lewis W. Smith, R. J. White, 
George Wilhelmey, Will E. Wiley, Chairman. 


The Life Story of Beasts, by Eric Daglish 
William Morrow & Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. $3.00. A 
children. 


fascinating book for 


The Flame, St. Catherine of Siena, by Jeanette 
Eaton. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. The story of a 
noble woman; for children. 


ee» * 


Inventory 


Mrs. Tina Denes, Richland School, Shafter 


i ODAY is gone— 


1 wonder, have I proved to 
be, 

That which this morn 

I said I would? 

Did I begin with confidence 

In God and those I love? 

Have I been heroic 

In all the little things, and 
great? 

And true to God above? 

Have I been cheerful, 

As I resolved to be? 

And have I helped 

To bear the load of those 

That walk so near to me? 

| wonder, have I been today, 

The person that I hoped to 
be? 


























































































































































































































































































California Bit by Bit 


ETHEL MILLINGTON STORY 
Lincoln School, Berkeley 


A play suitable for any of the grades from 
four to ten, inclusive. 


Scene—Living room of Phillip’s home. 


Characters—Phillip, a 4th Grade Boy. 
Grandfather, an old Pioneer. 
Indians. 

Padres. 

Spanish—Senor and Senorita. 
Marshall and Sutter. 

Men receiving news of Admission. 


Costumes—Phillip—Regular school ciothes. 
Grandfather—In a ’49er outfit, red flannel 
shirt, bandana knotted about neck, and high 
leather boots, a beard, and gray hair. 
Indians—Regular Indian costumes. 
Padres—Monks robe. 
Spanish—Any Spanish costume. 
Marshall and Sutter—Miner’s and pioneer 
outfit. 
Men receiving news of Admission— 
Same as Marshall and Sutter. 


The scene opens showing Grandfather by fire- 
place with large open book upon his knee. He 
seems to be dreaming of other days as he slowly 
turns the pages. Phillip rushes in frowning and 
scattering cap and school-books all about. 


Phillip: grandfather, what do you 
think! Today, Miss Douglass said that our 4th 
Grade history for the year was the history of 
California. Say, I don’t see any fun in studying 
stuff about this state! 


“Say, 


I want to know about 
—well, about the history of Alaska or—New 
York or—or Peter Pan or Lindbergh, or pirates 


or—most anything but California history. Oh, 
hum (yawns).” 


Grandfather (speaking as if to himself): 
“Well, well, isn’t that strange! Here I just 
came across this old book. in the attic today!” 

(To Phillip): “So, lad, you fourth grade peo- 
ple have to study California history this year.” 

(Musingly): “Now, I wonder if—the very 
thing!” 

(To Phillip): “Phillip, put another log on the 
fire and then we will look at this book together.” 


Phillip stirs up the fire and then sits down at 
his grandfather’s knee. They look at the cover of 
the book and turn the first few pages in silence, 
then— 


Grandfather: “Long years before I had ever 
heard of California, many years even before I 
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was born, this golden state was just as nature 


made it. But its 
anybody except 
you see here.” 


wonders were unknown to 
these people whose pictures 

They pore over the page in the book while the 
rear curtain opens to reveal, behind blue mosquito 
net drop, Indians and wigwam in tableaux. 

Indian dances on stage. 

After close of dance, Grandfather and Phillip 
turn another page of the book. As they do so the 
strains of Indian music are heard and the Indian 
and Padre dance (original dance) takes place on 


stage. Grandfather and Phillip study the book. At 


the end of the dance performers move off stage. 


Grandfather: 


very interesting. 


“The missions of California are 

Just think, Phillip, Father 
Serra, as president of the missions, planned to 
establish missions along the coast of California 
a day’s journey apart or about thirty miles. 
Today we can visit one mission and then travel 
the thirty miles to the next one in less than an 
hour. There are 21 of 


these, some built 160 
years ago.” 
Phillip: “Have you ever seen these old mis- 
sions, Grandpa?” 
Grandfather: “Many of them, lad, I have a 


book with the pictures of these missions and 
some day I will tell you all about them. Now, 
let us see what the next page shows us.” 

They turn the page and the curtain ts lifted as 
before, showing a Senor and Senorita. 

Pose—Serenade. 

A Spanish song--solo or otherwise. 

A Spanish dance—solo or duo or larger group. 

Phillip: 


were. 


“How happy those Spanish people 
3ut I think I would rather be alive now 
even if I do have to study California history. 
They sure wouldn’t have had as much fun in 
school as we do, and their horses couldn’t take 
them as far into the country for a day’s fun a: 
our autos and they didn’t make airplanes either. 
What's next, Grandpa?” 


Another page is turned, revealing picture of 
Discovery of Gold. Marshall and Sutter examin- 
ine gold nugget. Tableaux behind mosquito-net 


drop. 
Phillip: “Oh, boy! Was it really gold! Did 
they find more? Was everybody rich after 


that? Why can’t we go out and find gold and 

get lots of money? What— 
Grandfather: “Gracious, 

tion box you are! 


lad, what a 
Yes, it was really gold that 
Marshall found. Many, many people came to 
search for the treasure but not all became rich. 
Some lost all they had and went back east 
poorer than when they left. I was pretty lucky, 


ques- 
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made many good strikes but it was hard dig- 
ging for we didn’t have machinery and tools 
such as they use in the mines now. 

the you will find my 
picture panning the gold. You look for it while 
I go and see if I can find one of the first nug- 
gets I found in the days of °49.” 


Somewhere in book 


Grandfather goes off singing “In the Days of 
49” while Phillip turns the pages as if searching 
for the picture. He finds the picture as the cur- 
tain is lifted to reveal the Grandfather panning 
gold. 


Phillip: “Gracious me, I'll bet none of the 
other boys have a granddaddy who found gold 
like Marshall did. Just wait till I tell the fel- 
lows at school! Won’t they wish they were in 
my shoes though! I wonder what more Grandpa 
can tell me. Wish he’d hurry back, but I hope 
he finds that nugget.” 


Grandfather re-enters bringing nugget. 
Phillip: “Have you got it? A really, truly, 
gold nugget that you found yourself!” 


Phillip examines the gold turning it over, etc. 
Grandfather resumes place, looking at the book. 


Grandfather: “Well, Phillip, have you seen 
all the pictures you wish to?” 
Phillip: 


of them.” 


“Tl say no. 1 want to see the rest 


Phillip resumes place by grandfather and they 
turn the page. 


Phillip: “What about this picture?” 


Picture—Receiving the news that California had 
become a state—in tableau behind drop. 


Grandfather: “This picture was taken at 
Monterey, California’s first Capital. These men 
were the representatives sent to draw up plans 
for forming a state government. When they 
had drawn up the Constitution, they asked per- 
mission of the United States Government to 
come into the Union. This picture shows the 
representatives receiving the news that Presi- 
dent Fillmore had signed the bill making Cali- 
fornia a State, September 9, 1850.” 


Phillip: “J’ll bet they were glad to see that 
message. September 9, why, that’s Admission 
Day! So that is why we celebrate Calitornia’s 


birthday, isn’t it Grandfather?” 


Grandfather: “Yes, lad, that is why we have 
Admission Day. There are no more pictures in 
this book, but some day I will show you an- 
other book of pictures and tell you more about 
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California history. But there,—I forgot that is 
something you don’t care to know about.” 


Phillip: “Why, Granddad! Me not want to 
know about California history! I'll say I do! 
Just you wait till Monday. I’m going to ask 
Miss Douglass if she won’t let you come down 
to school some day and tell the class what you 
have told me and show ’em these 
You'll come, won’t you, Grandfather?” 


Grandfather: “Why, I’d love to, Phillip, if 
you would like to have me. Now, I think you had 
better pick up your books and cap before your 
mother gets home.” 


pictures 


Grandfather closes the book and settles himself 
for a nap, while Phillip picks up books, etc. As 
he does so he sings “California, I’m in Love 
With You.” 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Our Lovely Trees 


Written for a tree-planting service (at the State College 
Demonstration School, Fresno) in commemoration of Wash 
ington’s Bicentennial; sent in by Miss Arlee Nuser, 6th grade 
supervisor. 


CLyp—E WAHRHAFTING, Grade 6A, Age 11 


} REES with leafy branches 


Reaching toward the sky. 
Trees with leafy branches 
That stand so straight and high. 














Trees that bear the flowers 

And trees that give us shade 
Trees that bear delicious fruits 
And trees for beauty made. 


Trees grow in the valleys 

And grow on hillsides 
too. 

And trees grow high on 
mountain hights 

But we must plant 

trees too. 


‘ 
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Interscholastic Relations 


Report of Superintendents Committee at 
Riverside, October 8, 1931 


OUR committee on Interscholastic Rela- 
seus has had two meetings at this con- 
vention, at one of which several interested indi- 
viduals were called into conference. Your 
chairman has worked closely with the chairman 
of the High School Principals Association. The 
recommendations which we are making have the 
unanimous approval of your committee, and they 
are also in agreement with the policies of the 
High School Principals Association. 

Your committee recommends that the follow- 
ing general policies be approved by the Superin- 
tendents Association and sent to the High School 
Principals Association for their consideration 
and action: 


1. All interscholastic championship games, in 
so far as possible, should be limited to local 
leagues. 

2. There should be a revision of the organ- 
ization of local leagues, considering size of 
schools, and limiting the number of schools in 
the league so as to reduce the number of games. 

3. With the exception of San Diego, Bakers- 
field, Eureka, and possibly a few other places, 
long distance travel by athletic teams, involving 
staying overnight, should be eliminated. 


4. American football should not be played in 
grades below the tenth. 

5. The discus and javelin throws as athletic 
activities in the schools of the state should be 
abandoned. 


6. Spring and summer football practice by 
all schools should be eliminated. 


7. The use of the terms “major” and “minor” 
sports should be eliminated and the proper 
emphasis placed on all sports according to their 
educative values to those who participate. 

8. More emphasis should be placed upon the 
sports that follow through into after school 
years, such as volley ball, handball, golf, tennis, 
and swimming. 

9. Athletic awards of intrinsic value should 
be eliminated and school letters should be sub- 
stituted for all students who meet the minimum 
requirements in mental, social, and physical eff- 
ciency. 

10. The reduction to absolute minimum of 
ticket selling within the school for athletic con- 
tests should be effected. 


il; Emphasis on . @terscholastic athletics 
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should be decreased and emphasis on intra 
mural athletics increased. 


12. Students should be required to pass a 
physical examination by a licensed physician 
before they are permitted to participate in ath- 
letic competition. 

13. The use of unpaid adult and student offi- 
cials in all games with the exception of league 
games in football, basketball, and _ baseball 
should prevail. For these games, adult officials 
should be appointed by the school authorities 
and the officiating done in so far as possible by 
school people. The compensation for officials 
should be standardized by the local leagues. 

14. The superintendents and city and county 
supervisors of physical education should have a 
definite responsibility along with the high school 
principals, in determining interscholastic rela- 
tionships. 


15. The high school principals of the state in 
co-operation with the superintendents and city 
and county supervisors of physical education 
should use the foundation laid by the C. I. F. in 
developing a larger group of local leagues and 
in increasing the personnel of the governing 
body. 


16. The Chief of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education in California should be 
a member of the governing body which de- 
termines all interscholastic relationships. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK A. BOoUuELLE 
WALTER R. HEPNER 
FREDERICK F. MARTIN 
Lewis W. SMITH 
WILLARD E. Givens, Chairman 


H. 0. Ensign, district superintendent at New- 
port Beach, has issued an interesting pupil's 
report-book which differs materially from those 
in general use elsewhere. 

Mr. Ensign states that in order to avoid the 
objectionable feature of the old type report- 
ecard, they are adopting a graph report-book in 
place of the traditional type. 

The horizontal line across the report-book 
represents the norm or place where the pupil 
should be in his studies. The broken line repre- 
sents where the pupil actually is in his studies. 

Wherever the broken line meets it indicates 
the pupil’s standing in that particular subject, 
i.e., if the line meets above the line, the pupil 
is stronger in the subject indicated; if the line 
meets below the norm line, he is weak in the 
subject indicated and should spend more time on 
that subject. 

They hope by means of the new report-book 
to remove the mere desire to work for grades: 
and substitute for it, the desire to be up 
grade level, or above, in every subject 
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Teachers, a Challenge! 


Burton Etswortu Davis, Los Angeles 
UR times are out of joint! In “depres- 
sions” like this people are wont to do more 


tinkering than have real 


opportunity for examination of the foundations 


thinking. Now we 


of our order. 


But 
this does not mean that we should loll 
supine, while realty boards and “taxpay- 
er’s” associations are feverishly attempt- 
We 


teachers are citizens as well as makers of 


Teachers should “keep steady”! 


ing to dictate our economic fate. 


citizens. We teachers too are taxpayers! 


Are we slaves and peasants, that we cower 
Shall 
we leave unrevealed to the public the great 
civic work we are doing? 


and cringe before these organizations? 


Education is so crucial and basic a public 


service as to have been taken over and con- 


trolled by the state. 


Because they are not fixed by the constitution 
or the statutes of the state, teachers salaries are 
open to attack in times of retrenchment. 


Reduction of teachers salaries instantly cur- 
tails buying-power and thus immediately lessens 
the demand for production of commodities. This 
is indeed a vicious circle! Such measures can 
accomplish no permanent good. 


The teacher’s outlook on life is darkened, with 
her small hope for independence and competence 
in old age further curtailed. This gloom affects 
in an unfavorable way the public schools as 
producers of trained 


workers, and 


citizens. 1932 is not a year for paltry measures. 


thinkers, 


The entire tax system needs to be investigated. 


A prominent citizen recently declared in a 
statement before California school superinten- 
dents, that the present tax system taxes the 


poverty of the state and permits vast wealth to 
go untaxed. 


[It has also been stated by competent 
authority that great corporate interests, 
who complain most brazenly about the 


“burden” of taxation, are the very ones 


who would be compelled to pay larger 


taxes if the burden were equitably dis- 
tributed. 


It is the poor people who are most unjustly 
treated in our present tax system. Their com- 
plaints are justified. However, enough money 
can be obtained from those classes of society 
most able to pay, to adequately finance the pub- 
lic schools. Public school teachers merit pay 
commensurate with this wealthiest of all nations, 
the years of training required for credentials, 
and the honor of the greatest commonwealth 


of that nation, our own beloved golden Cali- 
fornia! 


Now is the time to mold public opinion. How 
can we make these basic principles clear to the 
public? That is a challenge. 


* + 7 


The Activity School 


CHARLOTTE BRAHTZ 
Garvey District, Los Angeles County 


Cone are the schools of yesterday 
With hard desk sets, book and rule! 

The teacher stern with stately mien 
Standing in front, plainly could be seen. 


The timid child 
suppressed 


with soul 
His whisper or voice out 
loud was hushed; 
How he sighed with relief 
when the day was done 
Free then to be himself and 
play and run. 


It’s different now, hammers 
thump with din 
noise ! 

They paint and plan, these 
girls and boys 
No longer with fear and dread their thoughts 
withhold 


But happily give to others the ideas that unfold 


and 


Growing to manhood, a purpose in mind, 
Thinking out their problems for themselves, 
you'll find. 
Learning to know the right from the wrong. 
Growing to manhood firm, free, and strong! 


« * * 


Dr. David Segel, of the Long 
schools, has accepted appointment 
Office of Education, as specialist 
tests and measurements. 


Beach city 
in the U. S 
in educational 











The City of Rome 


Rose MERRYWEATHER, Sixth Grade Teacher 
Rivera Grammar School, Los Angeles County 


A study of the ancient civilization of the Roman 
Empire. This unit of work was carried out by the 
children in the sixth grade at Rivera Grammar 
School. The unit requires about six weeks. 


UR sixth grade has always been interested 
O in really doing things, so that when we 
came to the study of Rome, we wished to do as 
the Romans, and consequently, we had to build 
Rome. 

This served as a lead, with the major aim to 


have a clearer appreciation of the Roman civili- 
zation. 


Objectives 


1. To have a better and more vivid under- 
standing of the Roman civilization. Other in- 
terests which easily grow out of this study of 
Roman civilization are: Chinese civilization, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, or the Aztec empire. 

2. To make more concrete the study of 
ancient history, which is too often merely matter 
in a book, by helping children catch the spirit 
of the age in which the early Romans lived. 

3. To promote a socialized activity, in which 
there will be many opportunities for group co- 
operation and the mutual interchange of ideas 
which tend to make a subject live’ in the 
activities of the children. 

4. To experience the handling of and work- 
ing with such materials as: clay, wood, ham- 
mers, saws, sand, and paints; thereby gaining 
skill in handcraft and stimulating the children 
to express many of their ideas with their hands. 

5. To learn to read a map of a city and draw 
plans of various sections. 

6. To draw plans of buildings to scale, and 
study to a certain extent the problems an archi- 
tect must meet in putting his plans on paper 
before executing them. 

7. To learn how to use reference books 
quickly and discerningly. 


Situations Out of Which Activity May Arise 


Because of its challenge to the imagination 
and the curiosity of children to find out what 
people used to do, it is not difficult to com- 
mence a unit on ancient Rome. 

Interest may be aroused by reading stories of 
the heroes of early Rome, beginning with the 
mythological founding of Rome by Romulus 
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and Remus; by seeing pictures of the ancient 
buildings of Rome; or by studying the pictures 
and descriptions of ancient Rome in_ the 
National Geographic Magazines. 





T might also arise from the desire of the 

pupils to make models of the ancient build- 
ings as they were at the time of the height of 
Roman civilization. This follows the natural 
desire of children to create things with their 
own hands and to make the past more vivid. 

Another very logical way in which our activ- 
ity arose was through the study, in arithmetic, 
of drawing things to scale and making plans 
for buildings. The children wished to draw 
plans for a city. Since we had begun the study 
of ancient civilization, the most natural city to 
select was ancient Rome. With our plans made, 
we just had to build Rome! 


Activities which grow out of the construction 
of Rome— 


1. Collecting information from many books, 
magazines, encyclopedias, and preparing a com- 
plete bibliography of ancient Rome. 

2. Reading many stories, books, and poems 
of early Rome. 


3. Making a detailed map of the city of 
Rome, showing the location of the most im- 
portant buildings. 


4. Building of Rome on the sand-table from 
mud and sand and making the Tiber River out 
of blue paper and glass. 


5. Find pictures and plans of building and 
draw a plan for each building that the children 
wish to make. Each child need draw only the 
plans for the building that he is going to con- 
struct from clay. 


A diagram of the position of the buildings of 
Rome was carefully studied so that the build- 
ings were put in the right place. 


6. Some of the buildings which we made 
were the Colosseum, Circus Maximus, Pan- 
theon, Forum, Palace of Domitian, Forum of 
Trajan, Temple of Jupiter, Temple of Mars, 
the baths or thermae; the Pillar of Victory of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius; triumphal arches 
of Titus, Severus, and Constantine; aqueducts, 
and some of the more important bridges. 

In building of the aqueducts, we followed 
naturally a study of the Roman methods of 
water supply, irrigation, drainage, and sanita- 
tion. 

As we built the bridges, we took up the 
study of the Roman roads and saw their im- 







ot 
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portance in the building and maintaining of the 
Roman Empire. 


In our study of transportation, we also studied 
the Roman boats. Many of the children made 
small replicas from wood of the galleys. We 
then studied about the chariots and chariot 
races. We made some small chariots from wood 
and cardboard to put in the Colosseum where 
many of the ancient chariot races were held. 


‘7. Writing a class-book of ancient Rome, 
with each child contributing stories and essays 
centering around his greatest individual field of 
interest. When the book was completed, we 
had a very complete history of the Roman 


Empire from its founding to its fall. 


AX of the children wrote at least one 
chapter and many wrote more, as one 
topic of interest led to another. 

Many of these stories were illustrated by the 
children; some with pictures which they had 
drawn from original ideas, copies of pictures 
they had seen, and a few pictures cut from 
magazines. 

Some of the topics treated were: “The Found- 
ing of Rome,” stories of various buildings of 
Rome, “Roman Transportation,” “A Galley 
Slave,” “The Life of a Roman Boy,” “Roman 
Houses,” “Great Men of Rome,” “How Roads 
Held an Empire,” “The Tiber River,” “Roman 
Government,” Religion,’ and many 
others. 

As can be seen from the titles, these stories 
varied from exact descriptions, and historical 
documents, to stories written from the imagina- 
tion and yet founded on facts. 

We finished our study of Rome by taking 
kodak pictures of our city of Rome and our 
Roman citizens, made up of all of the children 
in the sixth grade. 


“Roman 


Hoped-for Outcomes 


A knowledge of Roman civilization and what 
it meant to be a Roman citizen. 

A knowledge of the countries included under 
the Roman empire. 

A knowledge of the kind of life led by the 
Romans. 

An appreciation of their art and architecture. 

An understanding of what is meant by “our 
old world background.” 

A realization that Rome was the mother of 
all later civilizations. 

A knowledge of their government and its 
influence on all later governments. 


An appreciation of the works of the great 
men of ancient Rome. 

An understanding of the causes which led to 
the fall of the Roman Empire. 


Hoped-for Outcomes in Habits and Skills 


Group co-operation and individual responsi- 
bility. 

Initiative. 

Finding material, using index, table of con- 
tents, and encyclopedias. 

Choosing the important and pertinent ma- 
terial. 

Increased skill in reading. 

Improvement in writing, self-expression, and 
composition. 

Better manual manipulation of clay, wood, 
and drawing materials. 

Oral expression 
of general interest. 


through numerous reports 


Appreciation of and Interest In: 


The spirit of the age of Roman civilization. 

Certain books and historical subjects. 

Realization of the fact that Rome gave to 
the world a civilization which has served as 
an example and aid to all the succeeding coun- 
tries down to our present day civilization. 


x* * * 


Horses Still Persist 
aaa are not as indispensable as is 


usually considered for modern farming, 


according to a survey recently made by James 
S. Jacobs of the farm mechanics department of 
the Antelope Valley joint union high school and 


junior college at Lancaster. It was found that 
of the students coming from 32 farms in the 
Antelope Valley, only 9 of the ranches repre- 
sented had tractors, while these same farms 
used 124 horses as a source of motive power. 
This fact alone has caused Mr. Jacobs to add a 
section in harness repairing to his course in 
farm mechanics. 

The survey was made to aid in determining 
what subjects would be of most value to the 
students studying Farm Mechanics at the local 
high school. It was found that there are over 
200 power-drawn implements on 
ranches. 

Hay is the predominant paying crop, although 
seven ranches are raising other types of crops 
Eleven of these farms are equipped with forges. 

Mr. Jacobs plans, as a result of this survey, to 
give the following subjects especial emphasis: 
tarm machinery repair (including blacksmithing 
or forge work), harness repair, Diesel engine 
operation, repair and maintenance and the con- 
struction of adobe buildings. 


these 32 
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Teaching Non-English Children 


The unit plan for non-English children of 
primary grade ability 


Leona G. Foster, Director of the Unit, Burbank 


E have a group of from 80 to 90 Mexi- 
W can children of varying ages and ex- 
tremely uneven abilities and attainments. The 
only point of likeness is that none are able to 
do the regular work of the grammar grades. 
They have been a problem for several years 
and we have worked out a solution which might 
be suggestive to others. 


Most teachers are theoretically aware of the 
fact of the handicap under which 
foreign children work. Many do 
not fully realize, however, that 
these children are expected to con- 
quer the same difficulties which 
are set their English-speaking 
class-mates; and at the same time, 
without systematic extra instruc- 
tion, are called upon to learn a 
foreign language—a program of 
curriculum enrichment to be rec- 
ommended for only the very su- 
perior child, if at all. 

Still further, the young child 
from the Mexican quarter is with- 
out experience upon which to base 
his new knowledge. He not only 
does not know the words but he does not know 
the ideas for which they stand. The average 
Mexican mother stays at home or at least within 
the quarter quite closely, leaving husband and 
older children to make all necessary excursions 
into the world of the streets. 


a common 


The young children stay close to mother. As 
a consequence they enter school shy, dazed, 
and uncomprehending. By the time they be- 
gin to feel at home in the new surroundings 
the class has hopelessly outdistanced them. 

The basic principle of our plan is first to 
allow the children plenty of ‘time to assimilate 
these alien experiences, and then to keep them 
moving at their own pace, taking care to avoid 
confusion and dismay. 

Our definite administrative goal is to give 
them a foundation which will enable them to 
fit into the school situation at about the fourth 
grade level. We are organized as a unit with 
three teachers. A large workroom in charge of 
a resourceful and competent activity teacher 
provides a place for holding the larger group. 

This teacher always has half of the group, 
keeping them employed in all the projects and 


The Christmas tree can be given 
joyous meaning to 
every racial group 


activities that seem to her best suited to teach 
them how to live and work in a group, for the 
average Mexican is somewhat of an individual- 
ist and does not naturally understand teamplay 
or any sort of a democratic procedure. 


OR convenience in administration we speak 
of first, second, and third grade; but grade 
lines are absolutely non-exist in fact. 

However, we have a so-called “first grade” 
teacher. Her business is a combination of 
kindergarten, first grade, and language teach- 
ing. She has a picture of everything; she 
dramatizes everything; she watches for the 
dawn of understanding—then little by little she 
initiates formal instruction in the three R’s. 

It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of her work for she 
is the one who gets them started 
straight in their school life. It is 
the business of the third teacher to 
articulate this program with the 
general school situation. 

She takes the children who have 
achieved some sort of self depend- 
ence (any child who can take a 
primer and workbook and start 
out upon an individual progress is 
promoted to her group) and be- 
gins the process of evaluating and 
rounding out their subject-matter 
achievement, building up weak- 
nesses, directing effort toward the 
outstanding need in preparation of the more 


formal situation of the regular grade work which 
is to follow. 


The day is divided into four periods with 
intermissions between. The classes are shifted 
at the intermission, the activity teacher taking 
the group which has been doing intensive drill 
and study work, and sending back the ones 
who have been working in the shop, at their 
music, games or hand work. 


Thus the subject-matter teachers never have 
more than 25 children at any one time. The 
work is practically all individual, and besides 
the commercial 
workbooks these 
teachers need to 
have a great 
many drill and 
practice sheets 
which fit the pe- 
culiar and indi- 
vidual problems 
of the unit. The 
activity teacher 
needs _ initiative 


LS Ly ds Mf) 


School has been too sedentary. 
Activity helps comprehension. 
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and skill in her line, besides a steady hand to 
control her group. 

T is work—yes, but fascinating work and 
I productive of results; 

Results for the Mexican children who keep 
their self-respect and find school a happy place; 

Results for the other children because the 
progress of the class is not hampered by a 
group of helpless and many times mischievous 
children, who are so because they quite liter- 
ally do not “know what it is all about;” 

Results to the taxpayers, because, though we 
hold the children back until they are ready to 
go, there will be less failure along the road, 
and failure is always expensive in more ways 
than one. 


Fairview Elementary School in Inglewood, of 
which Mrs. Ella M. Friend is principal, has 700 
pupils and 21 regular teachers. It opened 8 
years ago and the teaching staff has always 
been 100% in its enrollment in the California 
Teachers Association, N. E. A., P. T. A. and in 
its donations to the Teachers Welfare Home 

ce « - 

California Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation, Northern Section, at its 
Mount Shasta, adopted resolutions: 

1. Requesting state aid for psychiatric service 
for mal-adjusted children who become behavior 
problems. 

2. Recommending an annual 3-day conference 
in connection with one of the California elemen- 
tary teacher training summer sessions, this con- 
ference to be rotated as to meeting place. 

The president is J, R. Croad, Sierra 
Sacramento. The secretary is Ethel I. 
1517 Fortieth Street, Sacramento. 


meeting at 


School, 
Baker, 


Project Material in an Indian Study-Group 


ELLEN K. Looney, 7A Teacher, Central Department School, Redondo Beach 


The school room becomes a vital and radiant treasure-house of Indian lore and culture, during the 
period of this fascinating study 
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The World at School 


Grace M. Jorpan, Teacher 


Almaden Union School, Santa Clara County 
OUSES of every climate, people from every section of 
the world to live in them, native songs and dances of 
each nation, and a swift airplane to take all the “travelers” 
from country to country,—this round-the-world trip can be 


accomplished in more than an hour or less than 
an hour, whatever the teacher wills. 

“The World at School” activity, held recently 
in our school auditorium, was the outgrowth of 
the teacher’s hobby—that of collecting authen- 
tically-dressed dolls from foreign lands, small 
houses for them, and anything that would add 
a touch of the undisputable exotic to the array. 
The program was held first as a student activ- 
ity. So successful was it, however, that stu- 
dents enthusiastically reported the exhibit to 
their parents. It was held again at night as a 
complete school program, for the benefit of 
the public. 

The teacher’s contribution in 
was the largest; yet 
source of supply. 


this activity 
she was not the only 
At the school, as in many 
California schools, 
were scores of 
students a genera- 
tion away from 
other lands. When 
“The World at 
School” was out- 
lined to them they 
became more en- 
thusiastic about it 
than anything on the school program. They 
took the idea home and enlisted the interest of 
their parents. 

To the parents, proud of their home-coun- 
tries and supplied with oddities brought from 
them, “The World at School” became as much 
of a fascination as it was to their children. 
Children brought scores of foreign curios to 
the school for exhibition. Clocks from Sweden, 
native clothing from the Netherlands, fancy 
dress from the Orient, a bit of kitchen-ware 
from the Philippines, and a flashing serape from 
Mexico were all brought in. 


Here are Japanese school girls and 
and their American teacher 


The collection of dolls approached complete- 
ness, although no great effort nor expense was 
used to acquire it. The teacher owning it had 
friends who made trips abroad and who col- 
lected dolls for her. She kept a sharp look- 
out in toy and gift shops and in some instances 
wrote to merchants in foreign lands for pieces 
to complete the exhibit. 

The oddities, brought in by children from 
their interested parents, furnished ideas for 


incidents in the dances and songs of foreign 
countries. All were used on the auditorium 
stage when possible. Others were worked in 
as bits of decoration in the set of the country 
they represented. Names of the owners were 
printed and attached to each piece, or were 
announced when the pieces were used on the 
stage. 


With each country represented in an indivi- 
dual set, its dolls in native costumes there, 
grouped around native homes that were either 
built by the children or imported, and the 
songs and dances and history to go with the 
feature-exhibit of each country, “The World 
at School’ proved an immediate success with 
all the students. It was even a greater suc- 
cess on its exhibition night to the public. 


An idea of the swing and subject-matter of 
the event may be obtained from the following: 


Teacher—We are taking a trip around the 
world. The girls at the various villages will 
tell you of the countries they are representing. 
The songs we shall sing are the songs of those 
countries. The dances are of the countries in 
which they appear. 

We shall begin our 
journey in the 
model airplane 
which you see 
there at the 
beginning 

of the line 

of exhibits. 

First we 

shall fly to 

the hottest 
inhabited 
country — 

the interior 

of Africa, 

in the torrid 

zone, where 

people live in prim- 
itive existence. 

Student lecturer 
talks on Africa. 

Teacher — From 
here we shall take a 








= long journey, 
flying to the 
coldest inhabit- 
ed country, in 
the far north- 
western part of 
North Amer- 
ica. Here we 
find the furry 
Eskimo. 

Song—* Fur- 
ry Eskimo.” 

Talk — Stu- 
dent lecturer. 

Teacher — 
We now 
into the air- 
plane again 
and fly across 
the Pacific 
Ocean to the sunny cherry-blossomed islands 
of Japan. As we arrive we hear the children 
singing. 


















step 






One of the students tells us of the shrines 
of old Japan 































Song—by Japanese school children. 
Talk—by student lecturer. 
Teacher—now to China. 

Talk—by student lecturer. 


Teacher—Again we take a long hop crossing 
over plains and rivers, mountains and gorges 
until we reach the land of the midnight sun— 
Norway. Here we arrive at Christmas and 
find the holiday celebration in full swing. 


Similarly, with song, dances and descriptive 
talks by the children, the journey continued to 
Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Spain, Scotland, Northern U. S., Dixieland, 
and the American Indians, closing with a lull- 
aby by student singers. 





a 


How to Make a Good Speech 


Ten Commandments for Speech Students 





* * 


CHARLES FREDERICK WRIGHT 
Santa Paula High School 






NOW yourself. “To thine own self be 
true, and it must follow, as the night the 
day, thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


2. Know your subject. Prepare your subject 
carefully; so none may accuse you of loose 
thinking. 






3. Know your audience. You do not speak 
to entertain yourself, but to entertain and 
instruct your audience. 
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4. Let your speech contain “good sentences 
and well pronounced.” 


5. Beware of sawing the air with your hands. 
Suit the action to the word and the word to the 
action, and if you make gestures do so con- 
fidently but economically. 


6. Be spontaneous, be gracious, be serious, 
be witty, be persuasive, be suave or dynamic 
but always in harmony 
sonality. 


with your own per- 


7. Avoid trite phrases and quotations as you 
would a plague. 


8. Use humor sparingly and with application 
to what you have to say. 


9. Garb ideas with human interest 
stories that your audience may the better un- 
derstand at what you are driving. 


your 


10. It is more blessed to talk too little than 
too much; remember a speech to be immortal 
need not necessarily be eternal. 


* * * 


California Christmas Carols 


~na@eees 


MAL TT itee 


Christmas carols are beautifully featured 
in many California communities: as part 
of the Yuletide cheer. 
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Mishaps of a Freshie 


Marcaret Bunn%*, Citrus High School, Azusa 


ODAY my deepest heartfelt longings were 
filled. I have started to high school! Early 
this morning I put on my brand new middy and 
skirt, fastened my shoes with trembling fingers, 
gave my hair a lick-and-a-promise, and sallied 
forth with Barbara as my guide and friend. 
I fell over the step getting into the bus, and 
everybody yelled, “Oh, and I felt 
very foolish. 


The 


Freshie!” 


Freshie, 
better men than you 
have fallen over that 
step.” 


bus driver said, ‘Never mind, 


When we got to 
school, I saw sim- 
ply millions of earn- 
est students—earn- 
est only in their 
persecution of the 
infant freshmen, 
however. Somehow 
I lost Barbara, and 
I found myself un- 
der the 
wing of a very nice 


sheltering 


sophomore. 


She 
made 


must have 


Margaret Bunn of Glendora some serious 

errors, though, be- 
cause the rooms she directed me to 
proved to be the one where my classes were 


held. 


none of 


The first class I had was English; so when 
the bell rang, I proceeded to the room where 
this subject was supposed to be taught. When 
I arrived, however, I found lots of saws and 
all sorts of hammers and messy paint-pots but 
nothing that faintly suggested English. 


Finally I discovered the instructor, or rather 
the lower portion of him, the rest being hidden 
by a buzz saw. Upon being asked if this could 
possibly be the English room, he disentangled 
himself from the machine, wiped a smudge from 
his nose, and looked me up and down. 


“T guess you're a Freshie,”’ 
he gave me. 


was the only reply 


I saw that I must have made a mistake; so, 


*Margaret wrote this at age 15. She graduated 
last spring, age 16; her work was rated among 
the best in the school; she is 
Citrus Junior College. 


now attending 


after falling over a paint-bucket, I withdrew as 
gracefully as possible. 

Half an hour later I walked timidly into the 
correct English room. Someone snickered and 
someone else giggled, but I found nothing at 
all humorous in the situation. 

“Where have you been?” asked the teacher, 
glaring at me sternly through her glasses. 

“T’ve been lost,’ I answered meekly. 

“Very well. Sit in that front seat,” was the 
reply. 

By this time the class was in an uproar; and 
though I did not know the cause, I laughed as 
heartily as anyone. Imagine my embarrassment, 
therefore, when some kind soul plucked from 
the middle of my back a limp, dejected-looking. 
green rag. Somewhere in my wanderings I 
had acquired this verdant trophy, 
could not tell. 


’ 
Where, I 


The class meeting at noon 
over the room 


was announced 
telephones. So, promptly at 
twelve-thirty, my friend and I walked into the 
mathematics room, took front seats, and awaited 
the rest of the class.. All of the other occupants 
of the room were boys, but we didn’t think 
much about this until one of them rapped on 
the desk for silence. 


“The meeting will please come to order. Nom- 
inations are now in order for members of the 
ay.” 

“IT nominate those two young ladies in the 
front row,” was the instant retort 
back of the room. 


from the 


“Sorry,” answered the president, “but this is 
strictly a boys organization!” 

Then and only then did we realize our serious 
mistake! With downcast heads we left the room 
amid derisive laughter, but to this day we be- 
lieve that a freshmen class meeting was to be 
held there. 


After school a very handsome senior smiled 
at me and said “Hello;” and, as I didn’t want 
to be rude, I returned the salutation. 


Then he motioned for me to step into his 
car; and, since I really knew him, though never 
having been introduced, I picked up my books 
and started towards him. 

Just as 
stepped 


I was almost there, a 
from behind me, climbed into 
the car with him, and they rode gaily off, leaving 
me standing there in a cloud of dust! 


senior girl 


airly 


Of course I felt lower than a snake's belt 
buckle, and with the unsympathetic laughter of 
my schoolmates ringing in my ears, I stumbled 
into the bus. 


My first day at high school was ended. 









summer vacation. 


The chief objectives of this course are,—(1) to afford students an 
opportunity to study and observe processes in nature directly, in 
their proper setting; (2) to arouse an interest in outdoor activities; 


and (3) to develop physical hardihood. 


This course in field science not only proposes to utilize con- 
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High School Field Science 
in National Parks 


A. ScHwartz, Lowell High School 
President San Francisco Science Teachers Club 


URING the past year the San Francisco Science Teachers 
Club has sponsored the development of a course in field 
science for high school students in national parks during the 





Dr. Harold C. Bryant 
Assistant Director of National Parks 


structively the leisure-time of the student during the vacation period 


but also te act as an antidote to the routine of 
school life. It would givé him an outlet for 
his stored-up energies which in our urban envir- 
onment often lead into wrong channels. 

As chairman of a committee working toward 
bringing this field course into reality, the writer 
has given considerable time and thought in 
evaluating its feasibility. 

Yosemite National Park seems to offer the 
best opportunity as an experimental center for 
such a course. The topography, the flora and 
fauna and the natural beauty of the surround- 
ings give this area a wealth of material unsur- 
passed anywhere in the country. 

For more than ten years Dr. H. C. Bryant, 
formerly of the University of California, now 
Assistant Director of National Parks, has used 
this area in his summer course in field natural 
history for advanced science students. 

The 


mendations of our com- 


original recom- 


mittee gives an outline 
of this material in order 
the available 
subject matter that can 
be used by the 
guide or 
science in 


to show 


nature 
teacher of 
this region. 
However, cut-and-dried 
methods of presentation 
of factual material can 
defeat the pur- 
poses of the proposed 
field science course. The 


only 


teacher or guide must 
be keenly alert to the 
opportunities and be 
able to present the ma- 
terial as it occurs in its 
natural setting, be it a 
bird on the wing, a fish 


in the brook, a passing cloud, or a flower in the 
open field. 

A course in science, such as that proposed, 
involves a number of problems but these are no 
more difficult of solution than other problems 
connected with summer camps and with reg- 
ularly organized school courses. For the pur- 
pose of clarifying these problems, it may be well 
to summarize the recommendations made by the 
committee, some of which have been endorsed 
and accepted by school and park authorities. 


CCORDING to Vierling Kersey, State 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, this 
course in field science can be financed on the 
basis of daily attendance as any other school 
course. It has been suggested that since this 
course would involve complete responsibility on 
the part of the teacher for the individual stu- 





Yosemite School cf Field Natural History, for advanced collegiate students; prototype 
of the proposed high school courses. 
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that no teacher should have 


more than 20 students in his group. 


dents under his care, 

Each school district is to appoint its own teacher, 
who shall supervise the camp activities, keep record 
of attendance, accredit the work of the students in his 
group, and integrate the field science work with the 
formal school science courses. 

The authorities of the National Park Service have 
fully endorsed this proposed course. A most attrac- 
tive area, Camp Nine, which presents Yosemite Park 
in its most natural aspects, has been set aside for the 


accommodation of high school groups. 


To every group of 15 or 20 students organized to 


take the field science course under a certified high 
school teacher, the National Park Service is ready to 


extend the services of a trained ranger naturalist 
to take the group out on field trips in the Valley 
and on hikes in the High Sierra country. 


It may be added that the teacher in charge of 
the group would be called upon to further elab- 
orate on the 
material obser- 
ved during 
these trips. In 
order to do this 
he would have 
to acquaint 
himself with 
the subject - 
matter by con- 
sulting with the 
Park authori- 
ties, the 
seum 


mu- 
C. A. Harwell, Yosemize Park Naturalist material 

and references 
in the Park library. This work is to be further 
supplemented by illustrated lectures and by dis- 
cussions around the camp fire. While the writer 
has tentatively made some recommendations for 


the purpose of evaluating attendance, the basis 


A California outdoor class in field natural history 


for granting school credit, and the grading of 
the work, would necessarily have to be in the 
hands of the teachers in charge. 


It has been suggested that only a full attend- 
ance of thirty school days, provided other re- 
quirements are met, should merit recognition 
as school credit. To enable the National Park 
Service to properly increase its staff by next 
summer, it will be necessary to ascertain as 
early as possible the number of groups that con- 
template taking advantage of such a course in 
field science during next summer's vacation. 

N its original recommendation the committee 

listed the camp equipment the student would 
be expected to have. This includes the ordinary 
Boy Scout material and a sleeping bag to be 
carried in a knapsack for overnight hikes. While 
this material involves an initial expenditure, it 
can be used permanently on outdoor trips. 


It is suggested that each group of four or five 
students prepare théir own food in camp, under 
proper supervision, so that he may experience 
the full range of camp-life. It has been estimated 
that this would cost the student one dollar a 


The teaching of Conservation is of colossal importance in California, where much of the lovely original forest 
cover has been ruthlessly devastated by selfish men. 
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Reforestation and other features of forestry and tree-study are 
important parts of California conservation 


day. The cost of transportation would of course 
depend on the distance from the Park. 


The entire cost to the student will probably 
conipare favorably to the expenditures in private 
camps and that of the semi-public camps. The 
students staying in the park with parents could 
join in the field activities alone. 


While the expenditure for equipment, food, 
transportation may amount to a little more than 
parents are ordinarily called upon to expend at 
home and would entail an added expenditure to 
the school system, the advantage derived from 
such a field course cannot be 
dollars and cents nor by 
methods. 


measured in 
ordinary school 


In what science course could the processes in 
nature be more appropriately presented? Where 
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A group of Califcrnia young people on a bird-study hike 
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in our present city life could this leisure period 
be spent more profitably and happily? Under 
what other conditions can such durable values 
be established, as (1) love for the outdoors; 
(2) appreciation for the meaning of conserva- 
tion; (3) understanding of pioneer life; (4) 
proper respect for the naturalists and explorers 
who have contributed towards the development 
of this area; (5) deeper love for the beauties 
of one’s country. 


Park Service Is Enthusiastic 


















In a recent communication from Director 
Horace Albright of the National Park Service 
to our committee, he says: 

“The National Park Service would be glad to 
assume responsibility for proper training in those 
parks where educational facilities are afforded 
and to make due certification to those completing 
a certain amount of work looking toward credit 

“You may count on the National Park Service 
for favor any move which will bring field experi- 
ence into the life as a part of the training of 
every school child.” 


State Superintendent Kersey fully recognizes 
the advantages of such a field course and has 
recommended it to high school authorities. The 
San Francisco Parent-Teacher Association, as 
well as the state organization in convention last 
spring, have fully endorsed our recommenda- 
tions. 


OWEVER, before such a course can be 
Hy onace part of our school curriculum it 
must be carefully studied by each school district 
in order to assure proper supervision. It there- 
fore behooves those interested in the course to 


make definite plans toward participation next 
summer at Yosemite National Park. 


a 


Sacramento high school is establishing an 
aeronautical ground school this year. It 
will be transferred next year to the Sac- 


ramento junior college. 


High school trade extension classes have 
been organized and next year day classes 
will be set up at the junior college. 

A keen demand has been shown to exist 
for aeronautical instruction. The school 
will make use of a hangar at the Sacra- 
mento municipal airport. 





The recent annual Shasta county teach- 
ers institute was held at Redding for the 
first time in 10 years. Bertha Merrill, 
county superintendent, presided and 
among the speakers were President A. J. 
Hamilton of Chico State College and 
Helen Heffernan of the State Department. 
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Art Teacher to the Rescue 


MaARDELE Ropinson, South Pasadena 


COUNSELOR in a junior or senior 


high school shocks. They 
daily, sometimes hourly, until 
the shocks cease to be emotional and become 


merely intellectual. 


As a 
self for 


expects 
come 


counselor, I have been flattering my- 
that I had reached that 
mind in which I no 


these 


some time 


happy state of longer 
situations, but 
could look at them calmly and serenely and 


meet them with fair and impartial judgment. 


wrung my hands over 


But today I received a shock—a shock that 
has shattered all my serenity, and all my calm. 
As for my fair and impartial judgment, it has 
degenerated into this article, which is little 
better than a wail and moan for sympathy and 
explanation. 


Small Jane had no knowledge that she was 
shattering my most cherished educational be- 
lief and faith when she made her request, or 
rather plea, for by no other name can her 
almost impassioned argument be called. 


But let me reconstruct for you the whole 
story. 


Jane is an intelligent young girl in the 8-A 
class. She lives in a small and very beautiful 
community. The junior high school which she 
attends is a building remarkable for its beauty 
of line and color. At every turn, from every 
window, through every open door, beauty may 
be seen. 


Jane is the product of elementary schools in 
which I will venture to say art is taught and 
supervised rather better than in the average 
elementary school. She has the privilege in 
the junior high school of entering art classes 
in which students are encouraged to do beau- 
tiful and creative work and where exquisite re- 
sults are being obtained every day. 
for Jane. 


So much 


The counselor is the writer, who for a long, 
long time has believed in art classes and art 
teachers because they seemed to me to offer 
the open sesame to a real and understanding 
appreciation of the every day beauty that sur- 
rounds us every minute, the beauty of brown 
hills, of gorgeous sunsets, of lovely homes, of 
blue skies. 


This educational belief and faith 
which Jane shattered when she asked, “Please, 


was the 


Miss R., may I drop art and take music in- 
stead? You see, I won’t ever need art.” 


“Won’t ever need art, Jane! Why, art will 
teach you how to handle color, how 


“But, Miss R., I’ve had that ever since I 
was in second grade, and besides I have a book 
that tells me all about it.” 


“But, Jane, that sort of knowledge is some- 
thing you need with you all the time. It won't 
do you a bit of good in a book. You need it 
when you buy materials, clothes, or furniture. 
You need it to appreciate the beauty in all you 
see, from that in a store window to that in a 
beautiful landscape.” 


“But, Miss R., I know which colors go to- 
gether. I’ve been learning it all the time, ever 
since I was in the second grade. You will say 
next that it should teach me rhythm and form 
and line, but, don’t you see, I’ve had all that. 


“Besides I like music, so please let me take 
it. Why, we have music all around us all the 
time, but we don’t have art. I’ll probably never 


be able to buy beautiful pictures for my home 
and I certainly won’t have much time for vis- 
iting art galleries, and so, you see, art doesn’t 
do me a bit of good. PLEASE LET ME 
TAKE MUSIC.” 

My shock was complete, but I made one 
last effort to save my faith in art and its teach- 
ing. I led Jane to the window of my office. 


Across the street was a vacant lot all green 
and golden with ripening oats. Its background 
was a row of great tall drooping eucalyptus 
trees, its foreground a bank of orange colored 
clay. 

“Jane,” said I, “tell me what you think about 
that field. Is it beautiful or not?” 

“IT IS NOT,” said Jane. 

I turned 
counselor 
with a ven- 
geance and 
announced 
to Jane 
in no un- 
certain 
terms that 
she would 
return to 
her art class without further argument, and 
there learn what art and beauty were and 






















































where they might be found. I did it with firm- 


ness and gusto. 


I even gave Jane a rather splendid and high 
sounding bit of advice; but, art-teachers, I was 
bluffing and I was “panicky,” for I had lost 
faith. I could no believe that Jane 
would get from the art class those things I so 
longed for her to have. 


longer 


She has had eight years of excellent art work 
in excellent schools and yet she walks through 
beauty hour, amid beauty every 
minute, and is blind. And Jane is typical, she 


every lives 


is not a freak—she is a product of our teaching. 
We Taught Art 
Unless Our Pupils Can See Beauty in Common 
Things, in Clay Banks, in Yellowing Fields, in 


I submit to you—Have 


the Silvery Dead Fronds of Palm Trees? 


a * * 


A California Winning Team 


Paut C. 


Tomales Joint Union High School 


3RYAN, Principal 


OUR their all® from 

Tomales Joint Union High School, went to 
the recent national dairy show held at, St. 
Louis, and won most of the honors. 


boys and coach, 


The dairy cattle judging team, composéd of 
Neibo Casini, captain; Donato Albini amd Ed 
Williams, won the national championship in 
competition with teams representing 32 other 





The winning team 


Re asonerT 


Donato Albini, Neibo Casini, W. H 
Ed Williams, Donovan Rego 


(coach) 
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states scattered from California to New Jersey. 
The New Jersey team won second place. 

Neibo Casini, and Donato 
Albini formed the team that judged milk. In 
competition with teams representing 22 other 


Donovan Rego, 


states, they placed second. 


Many Rewards For Superiority 


A national championship! Runner-up in an- 
other! Besides this the boys won many individ- 
Neibo Casini received a medal for 
first place in judging Jersey 


ual honors! 

cattle and a gold 
the Donato 
Albini received a large trophy for being second 
high on the team. 


watch for being high on team. 


Donovan Rego received a 
gold watch for being second high contestant in 
milk judging; he was also national champion 
in showmanship (i. e., exhibiting stock). 


These boys and their coach, W. H. Reasoner, 
have worked together for three years. Their 
final accomplishments have been the product of 
careful training and diligent work. 

In the year before the team left California 
they won every contest they entered, including 
the Redwood Empire, Pacific Slope Dairy Show, 
University Farm at Davis, and the State finals. 

After their success at St. 
received 


Louis, they were 
and honored in Chicago, Madison, 
Winnipeg, and finally most gloriously at home 


—Tomales. 

These boys are more than cattle judges— 
they are practical farmers. Between them they 
own 66 head of Jersey cattle of a quality that 
would make most California dairymen envious. 


* * * 


Shasta County School 


Laurence Harper, teacher in Anderson union 
high school, reports a 100% membership of the 
high school faculty in the C. T. A. for 1932. 
This repeats the fine record of last year. 

Jackson Price is principal of this vigorous 
school. 


Congratulations, Ceres Elementary! 


A. G. Elmore, 
of schools, 


Stanislaus county 
reports that the 


superinten- 
Ceres elementary 
school is the first school in that county to 
enroll 100% for 1932 in the California 
Associatiom and also in the county 
association. 


Teachers 


teachers 


This is our sixth consecutive to be 
in each organization. We have a faculty of 
18 teachers and have just recently completed a 
new $100,000 school building, of the 
in this section of the country.—Walter 
Principal, 


year 100% 


one finest 
White, 


Ceres. 
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A Visual Instruction Program 


Marian Evans, Director, Visual Education Department, San Diego City Schools 


AN DIEGO’S Visual Instruction Center vision and school bond publicity, Community 
and Children’s Museum is ideally located CReat CENERTIONR: SRMPENESS, te. 

, ei ‘ 5. Certain apportionment allotted from capi- 
in the heart of the civic cultural center tal eutiny a6 Sembee -enlisineet fend ww. te 
Park. This civic unit also includes  ajiowed each school for selection of visual 
the fine arts gallery, the zoo, natural history equipment approved by the department and the 


museum, archaeological museum, botanical gar- USiness office to be placed permanently in each 
school building. 


in Balb« a 


dens, and scientific library. 
‘ 6. Salaries of staff members. 
These neighborly “treasure houses of knowl- 


es RARER Certain types of equipment are recommended 
edge” are meccas for fascinating school-excur- : 
aa eae : ; : for permanent placement in each school. 
sions and study-groups and contribute liberally : ; j <P 

i : : : : Standards by which this apparatus is judged 
to the collection of real objects and photo- “ie Bh 

3 ; : 5 are safety, economy, durability, adaptability, 
graphic records in the visual education depart- p ee sont é 
aia simplicity, projection quality and general effi- 


es - : ; ciency. 
The Visual Instruction Center of the city 


schools serves as a selecting, organizing and 
distributing center for visual aids, as a teacher- 
training bureau, as a photographic production 
plant, and as a testing division for evaluating 
present and future developments in the field. 

Types of illustrative materials listed in each 
course-of-study manual and loaned at the re- 
quest of teachers, include real objects and 
museum models, nature-study and industrial 
exhibits, pictures, charts, slides, stillfilms and 
16 m.m. motion-picture films. All of these cir- 
culating materials, which are synchronized with 
the local curriculum, are purchased from the 
visual education budget. 


The budget plan is based upon the following Still life pictures are used by teachers as a part of 


considerations: daily class-room procedure. Last year 158,480 pictures 


were shown 
1. The percentage basis of per pupil enroll- 


ment. 
2. Demand for circulating visual aids For use in classrooms or small or medium- 
3. Maintenance cost and upkeep of visual sized auditoriums: 


equipment, office and photographic laboratory 16mm 


portable motion-picture machine. 
supplies. 


Lantern-slide machine with stillfilm attach- 
4. Current needs and special demands of local ment. 


educational programs, such as curriculum re- Opaque machine for reflecting, pictures, post- 


ecards, original drawings of pupils, etc. 
Portable screen—approximately 36 x 48 inches. 


Set stereoscopes—number according to size of 
building. 


Wee" 4 


tee 


For use in large auditoriums: 


Standard motion picture machine with re- 
winds, spare reels, film cement, pyrene, fire ex- 
tinguisher, etc., in booth. 

Screen (size figured according to room and 
projector). 

“No-lite” shades on windows. 


Sd OP ead 


BA wpe 


* 


The staff is carefully selected on a basis of 


special training and experience qualifying them 
A first grade taking « trip to the seashore vie for their major duties, which are clearly de- 
the motion picture route 


Saran 













fined. The present staff consists of the follow- 
ing members: 

Director. 

Assistant (full time—special teacher). 

Technical manager 

Research assistant 
er). 

Secretary. 

Clerk. 

Film inspector (half-time). 

Curator Children’s Museum and Creative Art 
Nook (half-time). 

Under the supervision of the technical direc- 
tor, who has a 


(half-time—special teach- 


well-equipped photographic 
laboratory and equipment to do both still and 
motion-picture work, teachers and pupils par- 
ticipate in the production of pictorial records 
of outstanding school projects and educational 
achievements which are exhibited at teachers 
meetings and community gatherings and used 
for constructive school publicity. Localized and 
current pictures, slides, and films are also pro- 


duced. 


An Annual Children’s Fair 


One of the most interesting developments of 
this educational program during the past year 
was the innovation of an annual Children’s 
Fair, sponsored by the P.-T. A. and held at the 


Children’s Museum. Thousands of pictures and 


am oe 
9 gg OP Toe 





A library of 500 motion picture films 
corrclating the subjects of the local 
maintained at the Center 


(16 mm.), 
curriculum, is 





objects created by children of the city schools 
at home during their leisure hours were ex- 
hibited. Types of materials exhibited were: 
Class I. Woodwork. 
II. Needlework. 
Ill. Arts and Crafts. 
IV. Fine Arts. 
V. Collections. 
VI. Cookery. 
VII. Garden Products. 
VIII. Inventions. 
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Portable class-room projectors placed permanently in 
schools are given periodic inspection and 


repair at 
the Center 


IX. Manuscripts. 
X. Miscellaneous. 


The annual spring convention of the Visual 
Aids Section of the C. T. A. Southern Section 
is to be held in San Diego in April. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all teachers and school 
administrators to attend the displays, programs 
and social gatherings of this group interested 
in the progress of visual education. 


100 ixornencr 


Back of its Scholarship and 
Accuracy 














That is*why The Merriam- 
Webster is the “Supreme 
Authority”; is the most 
widely used reference work 
in the world; is universally 
accepted in the courts, col- 
leges, schools, and libraries. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively The Merriam-Webster. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the 
New International for pronunciation, spelling, 
compounding, and division of words. 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submitted by the 
Chicago Woman's Club. 


GET THE BEST! 


Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet with 
sample pages of The New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Child Labor Sunday 


January 24, 1932 


UTTING short children’s schooling for 
work benefits no one. It not only limits 
their education but 


may impair their health. 


The competition of children in industry, more- 
over, tends to depress lower 


wage rates, 


standards of living, and aggravate unemploy- 
ment. 

Even in the year 1930-31, 
find work, in 23 states and 
some additional cities reporting to the United 


with millions of 


adults unable to 


States Childrens Bureau, permits were issued to 
103,000 children’ 14 and 15 years of age to enter 
industry. 


If all states and all non-agricultural occupa- 
tions were included, as well as renewals of per- 
mits to children under 16 who had been working 
over a year, the total number for the country 
would probably be 200,000 or more, with another 


400,000 in agricultural employment. 


Moreover, young workers are excessively 


liable to industrial accidents. 
A recent state report (New York State Depart- 
Special Bulletin No. 168) tells, 
Lorenzo, 14 years of age, who 


ment of Labor 
for instance, of 
was operating a leather-cutting 
shoe-factory when he 


both 


foot-press ina 
stepped on the 
hands in the 
middle and ring 


wrong 


caught machine and 
fractured the 


right hand; 


lever, 


fingers of his 


Of Elbert, also 14 vears of age, and working 
meat-market 
into an electricaily- 
when the fork caught and 
his left hand was drawn after it and so injured 
that it amputate the first, 
second and third fingers, his thumb to the first 
joint and his little 


for the summer in a small-town 


who was pushing meat 


driven meat-grinder 


was necessary to 


finger to the second joint: 


Of Grace who at the age of 14 secured a job 


as a foot-press operator in a tin-can factory 
and after ten minutes of work caught her hands 


in the machine, losing both index fingers. 


The Hazards Are Too Great 


Most children under 16 are so immature and 
reckless, so easily fatigued, and have such poor 


muscular 


co-ordination that no 


industrial em- 
ployment, no work in the vicinity of machines, 
even when 


they do not themselves 


operate 
them, no employment in transportation, is free 
from hazard. Thousands of 14- and 15-year-old 
children are injured in industry every year, some 
of them being killed or maimed for life. 

Even for the boy or girl of 16 and 17 years, 
such occupations as oiling or cleaning machinery 
in motion, running elevators, and operating 
dangerous or unguarded machinery, are too haz- 


ardous. More than 


receive 


2000 minors under 18 years 
industrial injuries each year in New 
York alone: another 2000 in Massachusetts, and 
no less than 5000 in Pennsylvania. 


To prevent this costly toll of industrial acci- 
dents, burdensome to industry as well as to 
the injured children, laws must be enacted with 
the support of public opinion which will keep 
all children under 16 years of age in 
and which will prohibit the employment of 
minors between 16 and 18 years of age in dan- 
gerous occupations. Such a course would serve 
the triple purpose of assuring to our young 
fully-rounded education, safeguarding 
them against industrial injury, and relieving the 
pressure of child competition in the employment 
market. 


Child Labor Sunday, which will be observed 


for the 25th year on January 24, 1932, affords 
the opportunity to bring these facts before the 


school, 


people a 


people through churches and = synagogues, 
schools, clubs, and forums, to initiate programs 
of public education culminating in legislative 


enactments for the protection of children. 

The Child Committee, 331 
Fourth New York City, offers pro- 
grams, literature, and posters for use on Child 


National 
Avenue, 


Labor 


Labor Sunday, and will co-operate in working 
out definite legislative programs for use in any 
state. 


WOODSTOCK 


THE MODERN TYPEWRITER 


It was built for the business of today. 


It was designed to excel all other machines 
in efficiency, to complete and round out big 
business organizations in its standpoint of 
neatness, speed, accuracy and satisfaction in 
work done a little better than it was ever 
done before. 


Woodstock Typewriter Company 


815 So. Hitt St. 
LOS ANGELES 





300 Cavirornia Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Do You Believe 


That our general business training courses should 
include something more than training 
for routine office jobs? 


If so, investigate 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


by 
Jones and Bertschi 


The text that effectively combines vocational 
training with education for citizenship. 


Write our nearest office for detailed information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 


Superior New Science Books 


SERIES of Junior HicuH ScHOoL SCIENCE textbooks with one- 
cycle approach developed by units of instruction—each volume 
distinct and separate in content. Easy to teach. 


THE CORWIN SCIENCE SERIES 


By Walling Corwin, San Diego High School, and Mrs. Mae Johnson Corwin, 
Phineas Banning Jr.—Sr. HIGH SCHOOL, Los ANGELES. 
7TH GRADE—SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIVING—HYGIENE 450 Paces Price $1.68 
8TH GRADE—SCIENCE OF PLANT @ ANIMAL LIFE—BIOLOGY . 650 Paces Price $1.72 
9TH GRADE—SCIENCE OF DISCOVERY & INVENTION—PHYSICAL SCIENCE .. 750 PAGES PRICE $1.80 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


A new approach—non-overlapping content. 4. The illustrations and contents are absolutely up-to- 
erf ‘ i. sys f tion. date. 1931. 
Perfect development of the unit system oO instruction 5. ‘Tie beck hes scledéneed tiadinn: chet @e~tee 
The language is simple yet technically correct. and restful to the eye. The cover cloth is an at- 
Easy to teach. ‘“‘Things to Do’’ for every chapter. tractive green, stamped in colors. 
- mae e. - = 
COPIES SENT FREE ON EXAMINATION—ORDER NOW 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


P. S. The Corwins are also authors of “JUNIor HiGH SCHOOL SCIENCE,” now in its fourth print- 
ing in two years. An easy, teachable book for the seventh grade, based on the unit system of 
instruction. 450 pages, illustrated. Price $1.60. 


Adopted in San Francisco, Oakland, Palo Alto, Richmond. Denver, Colo.; Selma, Ohio; Childs, Pa., and ether places. 
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Christmas Books and 
Work Books » » » 


Teachers are invited to contribute brief notes concerning 
literature that has been helpful to them 


Forty-Niners 
Roy W. CLoup 


HE $5000 Atlantic Monthly prize book of 
1931 has been published by Little Brown 


& Company. 
Archer 


“Forty-Niners” 
Butler Hulbert, director of 
History, Colorado College. 


is written by Dr. 
Western 


The story is in the form of a diary written 
by a youth who crossed the plains from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, to California. The first 
entry is dated April 30, 1849. The various 
entries deal in a most itimate manner with the 
life and experiences of the people who made the 
long journey in the covered wagons and who 
came to our help 
empire. 


state to found a 


mighty 


Dr. Hulbert, the author, is himself of pioneer 
stock. Eleazer Wheelock, his great-great grand- 
father, founded and was the first president of 
Dartmouth College. A grand-parent further re- 
moved, Ralph Wheelock, is credited with having 
opened and taught the first public school in 
America at Dedham, Massachusetts, in (1644. 

Teachers of the Central Section of California 
Teachers will have the pleasure of 
hearing Dr. Hulbert at their institutes at Fresno, 
Bakersfield and Visalia 

The “Forty-Niners” 


priced at $5.50 


Association 


this year. 
contains 340 pages and is 


* * 


History of Tehama 


7 D. SWEENEY, district superintendent of 


schools of Bed Bluff, has compiled a history 


Tehama 
the public 


and geography of 
county for use in 
schools. 

It has 33 pages and is 
with interesting details. The 
historical material is in run- 
ning style, easily understood by 
pupils and told in a manner as 
to awaken interest in the sub- 
ject. 

The little book has _ been 
adopted by the Tehama county 
board of education and will be 
used for the study of local history in the upper 
grades of the elementary schools. 

This material has been used for more than a 
dozen years in the Red Bluff school in grade 
eight. 


filled 


J. D. Sweeney 


The Early Far West 


Roy W. CLoup 


ONGMANS, Green and Company have just 
7 brought out a new work by W. J. Ghent, 
the author of “The Road to Oregon.” It is 
titled “The Early Far West—A Narrative Out- 
line—1540-1850.” 

The style, a running narrative form, brings 
to the reader in the 400 pages of the story, the 
discovery, the winning and the settling of the 
West. 

The paths of the discoverers are pictured— 
the trials of the fur traders are described in 
detail and Western history is portrayed in an 
accurate and scholarly manner. 

The Early Far West will be of very consider- 
able value to teachers and students, and will 
find a place in the libraries of all who desire 
interesting material upon an important phase of 
our nation’s history. The book retails for $3.50. 


* * * 


History of Our Nation 
Roy W. Croup 


R. EPHRAIM DOUGLASS ADAMS, 

for many years prior to his death head of 
the history department at Stanford University, 
and Dr. John C. Almack, School of Education, 
Stanford, are the authors of a new history of 
the United States. The book is for use in the 
upper grades and high schools. 

The history describes our nation from its old 
country background to its present position as a 
world power. 

There have been few historians in the United 
States who have had a deeper insight into our 
historical connections than Dr. Adams. He was 
a scholar and teacher of unusual power. He 
had a broad understanding of pupil need and of 
real values. 

Dr. Almack has arranged the material in such 
a way that it will meet all of the requirements 
of the latest courses of study and so that it will 
all come within the vocabulary of the pupil. 


There are over 800 pages of historical material 
in the book. We predict that it will be of great- 
est value to schools and scholars. Published by 
Harper and Brothers. 











Reference Books for Schools 


Ropert W. SPANGLER 


66 LONG in the early spring of 1927, a tall 

A young man, whose hair stood up in un- 
ruly fashion, worked night after night in the 
reference department of the San Diego public 
library,” writes Grace Owen in the San Diego 
Parent-Teacher Courier. 

“He would come in around 6 o'clock and start 
work that lasted from two to three hours. Hun- 
dreds of persons, varied in type, come to this 


department, yet over night he became a marked 
man. 


“The assistant on duty the first evening re- 
ported him to the head of her department. Each 
day his advent was watched with interest. No 
one knew his name. No one knew upon what 
problem he was working. 

“No that within a few short 
weeks he would set his plane down upon Le 
Bourget Field in 
him. 


one dreamed 


aris, yet everyone watched 
Do you wonder why? 
“Here is the answer in the words of the young 


assistant who reported his 
She said: 


presence in the 


library. 

You should see that young man use a globe! 
He knows how! I never saw anyone go to work 
the way he does! He figures everything out, too! 
No one has to help him. 

“Expertness in the use of library tools at- 
tracted attention to the then unknown Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh. 


“Here is the crux of reference work: 
skill in the use of library helps. Young 
people should be trained in the use of 


bow ks. 


“This may seem obvious, but the fact remains 
that if your boys and girls learn how to use an 
encyclopaedia thoroughly and not in a “hunt 
and peck” manner; if they understand the vari- 
ous divisions of a dictionary; if they not only 
know what a World Almanac is, but how to 
search its indexes and find the facts it pub- 
lishes, they have a foundation for study.” 

Everywhere in California and throughout the 
nation, in the better and progressive 
schools and school-systems, strong school ref- 
erence libraries are being built up to supple- 
ment the public library. 


more 


Indeed, in every school, large or small, the 
reference library is a basic and vital part of the 
school equipment. It is poor economy to de- 
prive children of ready access to the best mod- 
ern reference materials. 
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Changes in every department of life and learn- 
ing have been so rapid and so great in recent 
years that reference books in all fields of human 
thought soon become obsolete 


The school library should contain modern and 
up-to-date reference material in abundance. The 
good school has a good library with plentiful 
reference material in constant use. The com- 
petent teacher shows her pupils how to use all 
kinds of reference-books quickly and effectively. 

The competent teacher so vitalizes her in- 
structional program that the children, instead 
of being deadened and shorn of curiosity, are 


made to tingle with the thrill of exploring new 
fields. 


The very essence of the best progressive 
education is this spirit of “insatiable curiosity,” 
directed in constructive citizenship-building 
activities. 


If we teachers and parents are wise, in this 
time of economic depression, instead of any 
curtailment of expenditure for reference-books, 
we should make special efforts to provide our 
children with the best-possible personal equip- 
ment to meet the increasingly severe competi- 
tion of the world in which they must earn their 
livelihood. 

Every school library should have as a founda- 
tion a good modern encyclopedia, one that chil- 
dren can use, a good dictionary, an atlas and a 
world almanac. 


Teachers Can Be Coupon 
Clippers! 


VERY teacher who attends either the 
EK Southern Section or the Bay Section meet- 
ing now has an opportunity to be a coupon 
clipper! 

All you have to do is to clip the hotel coupon 
in this issue, consult the hotel ads and then fill 
out the coupon with the name of the hotel of 
your choice. 

Mail the coupon to the hotel and your reser- 
vation will be acknowledged promptly. 

That will save you time on your arrival as 
you can get located quickly in your hotel. 

It will also be convincing evidence to the 
hotel management that you “read the ad” in the 
Sierra Educational News— 

And that will help us in future advertising 
campaigns— 

Thereby bringing 
the corner 


Prosperity from “around 


” 
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Urgent California School Problems 


E. J. Hummel, Disirict Superintendent of the Beverly Hills School District, 
at the recent Riverside convention, presented a highly meritorious paper entitled 
“The District Superintendency and the Outlook.” 

His paper, although too long for publication in full, contains material of 
interest to every California teacher and we take pleasure in reproducing the fol- 


lowing excerpts: 


MATTER of legislation which we 
must see carried through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion is a sound equali- 

zation law. Some of us are blessed in being 
located in districts of large assessed valua- 
tion, while our near neighbors may be hard 
pressed to carry out an educational program 
with too small a number of teachers, in- 
adequate building and insufficient supplies 
and equipment. 

If education is a state function a reason- 
able minimum of support must be provided 
by the state. In one Southern California 
county the General County Elementary tax 
rate was cut 5 cents this year after the 
budgets were filed and approved by the 
County Superintendent, teachers contracts 
entered into and practically all provisions 
made for expenditures on the old rate of 
income. 


Schools Are Curtailing Year 
In all probability many of these districts 
without 
operating the required 170 days. Additional 


will have to close their schools 
state support would obviate this condition. 

Superintendent Holbrook, Dr. Swift and 
their committee which has been working on 
this problem of equalization for the past 
few years are to be highly commended and 
this work must be carried through to a 
successful conclusion. 

The existing inequalities in the amount 
of assessed valuation per child in average 
daily attendance can only be overcome by 
legislation providing for additional state 
funds to be given those districts which are 


unable to provide the amount necessary to 


carry on a satisfactory educational program 


Another step in this same direction on which 
work has been done but which is as yet incom- 
plete is the problem of increasing the amount 
of state support for schools. The rapid increase 
in tax rates in recent years on real property 
has brought about a condition which has become 
dangerous to the economic and social well-being 
of the citizens of California. 


State Support Is Weakening 


We are all familiar with the statistics showing 
the decrease in the percentages of state moneys 
contributing for the upkeep of the schools and 
the increase in local support which movement 
has been going on from the early history of our 
state to the present time. Compared with many 
other states, our percentages of state moneys 
contributed for education in relation to the 
amount contributed through the county and dis- 
tricts is very small. 

Tax authorities are pretty well agreed that 
there are too many forms of wealth now escap- 
ing taxation which, if they could be ferreted out 
and taxed, would make possible a lowering of 
the present property taxes in this state. I be- 
lieve that this is a matter which demands thor- 
ough and careful investigation. 

The tax slacker is a menace to the com- 
munity. It would be well to consider whether 
there are not too many bonds which are tax 
exempt. Legislation must be framed which will 
spread the tax burden on all who should bear it. 

The inclusion of the kindergarten as an 
integral part of the elementary school or- 
ganization with state and county support 
based on average daily attendance must be- 
come a reality. The kindergarten is cer- 
tainly beyond the experimental stage and 
the results gained by the children in right 
habits, attitudes and ideals certainly justify 
the addition of this department of the pub- 
lic school to receive state support. 

Some of us may favor a law which would pro- 


vide the same amount of state and county 
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money for seventh and eighth grade children of 
the elementary schools as is received for high 
school children. Perhaps this is a worthy idea 
and should be carried out. Should we not, how- 
ever, consider the problem from a wider angle? 
Most of us who are familiar with both the ele- 
mentary and secondary school field will admit 
that from the standpoint of teaching ability and 
understanding of children, 


there is probably 


teachers in the 


ereater need for better 


grade than in the twelfth. 


first 


Additional Funds Are Needed 


I would suggest that we study the whole 
problem of support of the elementary and 
the high school with the thought of deter- 
mining the place where additional financial! 
support may be needed. After gathering al! 
the facts we might desire a leveling upward 
of the support for all elementary grades or 
a leveling down for the high school and up 
for the elementary school. 


I believe we should formulate and support 


permissive legislation which will allow the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of nursery schools in 
districts desiring to have them. There is a grow- 
ing demand in some sections for such institu- 
tions. From 1919 to 1929 the number of nursery 
schools in the United States grew from 3 to 149. 
Under the present law it is almost impossible to 
carry on such schools. To any of you who have 
not visited a 


well-organized nursery school, I 


would suggest a visit. 





If our modern 


psychologists are correct in 
their conclusions that the most important period 
of a child’s life from the standpoint of habits, 
attitudes and reactions to social situations, is the 
first five vears, there is a definite need for the 
nursery school. Safeguards would have to be 
provided when such institutions were estab- 
lished in order that they were both nursery 
schools and parent education schools as well. 
To permit them to become mere infant parking 
stations for the convenience of shopping or 
bridge-playing mothers, would defeat their end. 

I referred earlier to the possibility of larger 
school units. It is our duty to weigh the evi- 
dence when it is finally submitted and in the 
light of the facts presented to determine whether 
legislation can be and should be framed which 
will make possible consolidations more easily 


than under the present laws. 


The welfare of the children should be the first 
consideration in my proposed legislation looking 
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toward this end. The one danger we need to 
guard against is that we may allow the personal 
element to color our views and determine our 


attitude in the field of legislation. 


I believe we must pay more attention in the 
future to the matter of public relationships. If 
we are to get the necessary legislation to improve 
our schools we must present to our community 
the needs which can be cared for by legislation. 


It is not enough to be active during the few 
months prior to the meeting of the Legislature. 


Our contacts with the Chambers of Commerce, 
the service clubs and other civic organizations 
must be active continuously if results are to be 
achieved. Most people shy away from a new 
idea when they first hear about it, no matter 
how good it is. 


They are like the old mountaineer who had 
never seen a railroad train. Upon his first sight 
of the giant engine standing still on the tracks 
with a long train of cars behind it he looked it 
over and exclaimed, “They'll never get it started, 
B’ gosh.” 
for it to start and it moved away, gradually 
gaining momentum until it roared away in the 
distance, he said, “B’gosh, they’ll never get it 
stopped.” 


When the conductor gave the signal 


How many of us ever make it a point to con- 
tact our State Assemblymen and Senators during 
the off year when 
Legislature ? 


there is no session of the 
Many of these men have served 


many terms. Some will serve many more. 


Give Law-makers the Facts 





If we wish to get legislation which is desirable 
it certainly would be an intelligent move to do 
a fair amount of cultivating of our lawmakers 
in order that they may have a real appreciation 
and understanding of our problems. 


We might learn a lesson from the skilled 
farmer who first procures the best possible seed, 
cultivates his soil and prepares his seed bed, 
then sows the seed, irrigates it, cultivates it and 
keeps down the weeds, and in due time, harvests 


the crop. 


We cannot expect to harvest rich crops in 
good school legislation if we don’t prepare the 
seed bed and cultivate the soil no matter how 
good the soil, no matter how good the seed or 


how sincere the sower. 


If we suffer in the future from taxpay- 
ers associations or other similar weeds 
crowding out our crop of good educa- 
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tional legislation we will have no one but 
ourselves to blame. 


It is incumbent upon us likewise to remember 
that not only is it necessary for us to cultivate 
and keep informed the people of our community 
and our legislators in the field of legislation, but 
just as necessary to keep our community fully 
informed on all other school matters. 


If we superintendents have the forward look 
we are not missing any opportunities to spread 
information as to how our schools are preparing 
boys and girls for citizenship, encouraging learn- 
ing and thinking, developing vocational effi- 
ciency, promoting health, building character, 
promoting world understanding and contributing 
to the enrichment of human life. 


We will make comparisons of expenditures for 
education and luxuries in our state. We might 
point out that in 1927-1928 the total bill for edu- 
cation was $132,674,287 while $126,896,288 was 
spent for tobacco. 

The research bulletins of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the California Teachers 
Association generally contain much valuable sta- 
tistical data. 


We prepared with such 
justify our educational expenditures. 


should be data to 


We will endeavor in all the public relations 
between the superintendent and his board, and 
the community to build a good will and a confi- 
dence that will bring the required support when 


educationally desirably changes are necessary in 
the school organization, or when bonds are to 
be voted. 


* * * 


The Activities Program 


ANSY JEWETT ABBOTT, San Mateo 
county superintendent of schools, and 
Eleanor Freeman, county director of rural edu- 
cation, have recently issued a valuable book of 
guidance for students and teachers concerning 
the activity technic. 
This little booklet has 
response to many 


been compiled in 
requests of students and 
teachers who realize the educational advantages 
of the activity method of teaching, and are eager 
to acquire a better understanding of this method. 

The activities outlined may be developed in 
almost any public school. They are described in 
some detail as to procedure so the students and 
teachers may find suggestions that will lead to 
the developing of other activities, and meet the 
ages and interests of their pupils. 

In the definite ideas of procedure an attempt 
has been made to visualize in writing many 


demonstration lessons that will in a way be 
comparable to as many visits to selected class- 
rooms, where teacher and pupils may have been 
seen living through the experiences outlined. 
In a way, perhaps, this plan is more desirable 
than demonstration in the class-room, because 
the teacher has the advantage of having the 
“demonstration lesson” continually with her for 
future reference, comparison, and study. 


Because modern’ education, declare’ the 
authors, aims to develop (1) tolerant under- 
standing and (2) self-cultivation through self- 
expression, the two great aims of the social 
studies, the heart of the activities 
should be the social sciences. 

The subject-matter relates directly to the 
organization and development of human society 
and to boys and girls as members of a social 
group, hence good citizenship. The independent 
thinking, critical judgment of one’s own work 
and the work of others, alert leadership, good 
fellowship, and the ability to work co-opera- 
tively and effectively, emphasized in progressive 
education, differ radically from the verbatim 
repetition and memorization of the conventional 
school. 


program 


* * * 


Teachers Easy Hours 


Dr. JoHN R. NICHOLS 
District Superintendent, Lancaster 


HE traditional easy hours of the teaching 
‘esa is more or less of a myth! 

A weekly check-up from the time-sheet at the 
Antelope Valley joint union high school and 
junior college showed that the teachers spent 
more time on duty than the usual eight hours 
expected of common labor. 

Although this includes the lunch hour, it takes 
no account of the evening time spent by teach- 
ers in correcting papers and preparing work. 
This varies considerably but probably averages 
one or two hours additional. 

The average time on duty for the group was 
8 hours and 22 minutes; the average time of 
arrival was 8 o’clock and of leaving, 4:22. 

One teacher arrived every morning except one 
at 7, making an average time of arrival of 7:03. 
Another did not leave school until 5:24 on the 
average. 

One teacher averaged daily 9 hours and 24 
minutes on duty for the entire week; another 
9 hours and 21 minutes; another 9 hours and 16 
minutes; a fourth 8 hours and 59 minutes; a 
fifth 8 hours and 47 minutes; and a sixth 8 
hours and 40 minutes. Fifteen teachers out of 
24 in all, spent more than an average of eight 
hours a day on duty. 
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Bi a challenging 
presentation of 
the major world 
problems of 
today 


RUGG 


CHANGING GOVERNMENTS AND 
CHANGING CULTURES 


The recent changes in government in Europe and the resulting prob- 
lems, political and cultural . . . conspicuous examples of the peace 
movement . . . the friction between the races in Europe and Asia... 
Europe’s unemployment problem... Asia’s march toward democracy 
—these are the themes of ‘‘Changing Governments and Changing 
Cultures,” Volume VI of the Rugg Social Science Course. 








© Ohio Star- Journat 


As in the other books of the series the presentation is spirited with 
extensive use of the dramatic episode. The pictorial material is abun- 
dant and far beyond the average in interest. There is a Pupil’s Work- 
book of Directed Study rich in activities for group and individual work. 


With Volume V, ‘An Introduction to Problems of American Cul- 
ture,’ this new book makes an excellent course for the last year of the 
junior high school or the first year (9th grade) of the senior high 
school. Please write to 









GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 
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Russian Dance 


R. DEDERICH NAVALL (Dirk Gora) 

has written a notable book entitled “Rus- 
sian Dance of Death”; the diary of a school 
teacher in the Ukraine during the Russian Rev- 
olution; a story of tumult and exile. It is the 
first volume to be published by the Key Books 
Publishers, Claremont, California. 


Zona Gale says of this diary, “It is one of the 
records after which life is never again the same. 
It is very powerful, very terrible in its sim- 
plicity—so stark, so sharp, so surpassing every- 
nee 


Professor M. B. Jones of Pomona College 
says in a review, “The style is clear and with 
nuance of 


background to 


just enough of a European intel- 
make it 


vivid and exceedingly artistic.” 


lectual exceptionally 


The author who for many years has been in the teaching 


on, Na 


give direct orders from teachers the 


§ instead of the list price of $2.50. 


requested to 


rice of $1.7 
i pric $1 


Mrs. W. 


Santa 


Burrows, whose address is 643 
Avenue, Berkeley, Welsh 
interpretations, 
folk lore and folk 

songs. 

Mrs. Burrows 
was born in Wales 
and lived there as 
=  girt. She has 
made a thorough 
and sympathetic 
study of old Welsh 
life and has ap- 
peared in many 
California pro- 
grams. Her pre- 
sentations are au- 
thentic and are of 
special value to 
school groups in 
literature, social 
sciences, 


and 


Rosa presents 


music 
dramatics. 
The accompany- 
ing portrait illus- 
trates a character- 
istic Welsh 
tume of 
times. 


cos- 


early 


District Superintendent E. O. Amundsen, San 
Jacinto, is completing a new gymnasium, 66 by 
°0 feet, of frame construction and stucco finish, 
$5000 


at a cost of Mr. Amundsen’s gymnasium 


is being built with money taken from the gen- 
eral fund, and is the 


of funds. 


result of careful handling 


R. A. 
high 


Coverdale, principal of Banning union 
school, reports the erection of a $7000 
general shop building from the savings of the 
past two years. Banning’s building 
pay-as-you-go scheme. Not only has the Ban- 
ning union high school board authorized the 
construction of a shop, but they have also main- 
tained an $1800-$2400 salary schedule. A cut of 
10 cents was made in the current tax rate. Care- 
ful business management and a relatively busy 
teaching-load have made these accomplishments 
possible. 


plan is 


a * * 

Mrs. Agnes Weber Meade, Yuba County Super- 
intendent of Schools, recently held in Marys- 
ville an interesting all-day conference with the 
elementary teachers of the county. 


The group organized and planned for an inter- 
county athletic league, in order to promote more 
social feeling, good sportsmanship and fair play 
amongst the boys and girls of the schools of 
the county. A meeting date was set for the 
organization of a program for the schools wish- 
ing to enter the league. 


* oe 


Los Molinos High, Corning High, Garber 
Elementary, are the first three large schools of 
Tehama county to go 100% for 1932 member- 
ship in C. T. A. 


KK. L. Stockton, Huntington Park District Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, has called our attention 
to a noteworthy editorial which 
peared in the Los Angeles Times. 
of space do not permit us to reproduce the 
editorial in full, but we quote a _ significant 
statement concerning our present era: 


recently ap- 
Limitations 


Out of this period of readjustment we can 
regain our souls. It can be a better world be- 
cause of this period of hunger 
America, and a 
if it brings to us the 
given the 
keeper. 


and 
sounder 
realization 
privilege of being 


sorrow: a 
civilization, 
that we are 
our 


stronger 


brother's 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Clarence E. Phelps, wife of the Presiden 
of the State Teachers College at Santa Barbara. 
George E. Springer, at Oakland, former prin- 
cipal of Oroville Grammur School; later, teacher 
in Droville High School: 


meda Sugar Company. 


general manager, Ala- 


Alice Luella Richey, sixth grade teacher 
Washington Elementary School, Long Beach. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ingraham Hubbard, early hig! 
school teacher in Eureka, Santa Ana, Merced, 
Petaluma, and Berkeley; in Berkeley. 

Anna V. Barrett, 
School, San Francisco. 


teacher in Lowell High 
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How to Teach Geography 


ATERIALS and Methods of Geography 
Mine. hing, by Mae T. Kilcullen, is published 
by Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, 
[ilinots, $1.25 

The 
methods and materials for the presentation of 


growing interest in new and effective 
geography will find a very 

satisfactory answer in a 
hook especially prepared to 


meet just such educational 
demands 

While limited to the pre 
sentation of map materials, 
this field is so 


students of 


the scope 1 
hroad that 

geography, as well as both 
inexperi- 
find 


suggestive 


experienced and 


enced teachers, will 


materials and 
ileas in profusion. Divided into two parts, the 
»yresentation deals with wall maps of political and 
political-physical type in the first part, and out- 
line maps, both blackboard and desk, in part two. 

Suggestive tests, group exercises, source mate- 
rials, and general information are all given exten- 
sive consideration. 

Co-operation of the publishers of the various 
geography books in use today is evidenced in the 
attractive illustrations and the adaptability of ma- 
terial to different texts. This book should 
he equally valuable in rural and city schools. 


these 


» & 


A Day in Kings County 

inspiration came to the teachers and 
Kings county on Monday, 
the visit of Honorable 
Vierling Kersey. He visited a one-teacher school 
at 9 o'clock: addressed the Hanford high school 
student body at 10:30; Kiwanis club at 12:15; 
IXings county trustees institute at 1:30; Lemoore 
high school student-body at 2:45; a dinner meet- 
ing of 200 teachers at 6:30; and a public gather- 


8:50. 


— 
-~ 


mary citizens of 


November 11, through 


ng of 500 at 

Mr. 
sage in 
und spirit of 
people 


left a 
importance 
modern education. More than 2000 
interested in education heard these in- 
spirational talks, and the result was exceedingly 
helpful to the school people of the county. 
Walter Morgan, at the trustees institute, 
made a very presentation of the California 
explained the new laws.— 


and 
the 


hearer 
concerning 


Kersey won every 


heart 


mes- 
every 


fine 
school and 


Pa. 


system 
Sessions 
The Bausch & Lomb 
combination magnifier, 
item of 


clever 
letter-opener, 
any teacher’s 


Magnarule is a 
rule, and 
a handy equipment for 
desk. 
The 
Pacific 


San Frat s 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company has its 


Coast headquarters at 28 Street, 


Geary 
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Useful English for Beginners 
Roy W. Coup 


SEFUL English for Beginners by Jeanette 
Wrottenberg Bachrach, Specialist in Adult 
Education, Los Angeles Schools, is a volume 


designed for adults desirous of learning the 


English language. It is of very considerable 
value to teachers who wish to give simple lan- 
guage lessons to their classes. 

Much of the type used is 24-point bold and 
the script type is extra large. Short lessons are 
used so that the material may be easily mem- 
orized. 


The F. A. 


lishers of this book, have also brought out a 


Owen Publishing Company, pub- 


little book of stories by Miss Bachrach, entitled 
“Tales of Old.” 


fairy and folk stories and are worth repeating 


The stories are taken from 


in any class. 


Durham Elementary school, Ewin G. England 
principal, is the first Butte county school to re- 
port 100% membership in C. T. A—Jay E. Part- 
ridge, county superintendent of Oro- 
ville. 


schools, 


One Hand that Gives 
When All Others Take / 


The T. C. U. Check comes just when you 


need money to 
and Nurse Bills. 
that brings you 
their pay. 


T. C. U. Proves True Friend 


Ruby W. Studley, San Jose, Cal., recently wrote 
‘‘Too much praise cannot be given T. C. U. for its 
very prompt and fair meeting of claims. I thank you for 
the check sent, and appreciate the friendly letter that 
came with it.”’ 


Arrange for Protection Now 


Prepare for the rainy days—-get under the T. ( 
Umbrella. Write today for the T. C. U,. booklet 
xplains all about T. C. U. protection. See how 
it costs to have adequate protection against loss 
result of sickness, quarantine or accident. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


456 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


pay your Doctor, Hospital 
It is the one giving hand 
funds when all others want 
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California Teachers Conventions: December 
Roy W. CLoup 


ALIFORNIA 


Southern Section convention—teachers 


Teachers Association 
of California’s nine southern counties— 
meets in the week of December 14-18. 

During three days the counties join in ses- 
sions at Los Angeles, the first two days of the 
week being occupied with conventions in their 
own communities. 

Arthur Gould, president of the section, and 
F. L. Thurston, executive secretary, have been 
planning for months the programs to be given 
at the different centers. An unusually meritor- 
ious group of speakers from all parts of the 
United States has been assembled. 

ludge Florence E. Allen of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio; E. W. Butterfield, state commissioner 
of education, Hartford, Connecticut; Florence 
Hale, president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation; Walter B. Pitkin, psychologist, editor 
and journalist of New York; Paul F. Cadman, 
vice-president of the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change; and numerous others are listed as 
instructors. 

The Southern Section will bring together at 
Los Angeles over 20,000 teachers. 

The business session is scheduled for Decem- 
ber 17 at Trinity Auditorium, at which time 
reports of the election, now being conducted, 
will be made known. The new officers will be 
inducted into their several positions. 

Beulah B. Coward, Pasadena, is vice-president 
of the section and Franklin C. Hemphill is 
treasurer. 


ENTRAL Coast Section meetings will be 
. held at San Luis Obispo, with James G. 
Force, county superintendent of schools, Mon- 
terey, presiding. T. S. MacQuiddy, superinten- 
dent of schools at Watsonville, is secretary of 
the section. 

Like the presidents and secretaries of the 
other sections, the officials of the Central Coast 
Section have prepared a most excellent pro- 
gram. In this section a system of organized 
courses by educators from the various California 
teacher-training institutions are given each 
morning of the week, there being five sessions 
in each. Teachers who complete the courses 
and desire to have credits are allowed credit for 
their attendance at the meetings. In the after- 
noon general sessions are held, at which speak- 
ers of note are heard. 

Over 1100 teachers will be in attendance at 
San Luis Obispo. 


ENTRAL Section, California Teachers 
* Association, will have sessions at four cen- 
tral locations. Merced and Mariposa counties 
meet together at Merced. Madera, Fresno and 
Kings counties and Fresno city meet at Fresno. 
The teachers of Tulare county meet at Visalia. 
Kern county teachers and Bakersfield city teach- 
ers meet at Bakersfield. 

Mrs. A. C. Mack is president and Louis P. 
Linn is secretary. They have secured speakers 
who will appear, in-circuit, at the various cen- 
ters; practically the same programs will be given 
to all of the teachers of the section. 


EMBERS of the California Teachers 
Association Bay Section meet in regular 
annual session December 21-23, at Oakland. 
President John R. Williams and Secretary Earl 
G. Gridley, have been busy for several months 
preparing the programs for the edification of the 
membership. 
General sessions are held in the municipal 
auditorium Monday at 1:30 p. m., Tuesday at 


a 
chlesinger's 
Broadway, & Sixteenth St. 
e Oakland HOlliday 1000 
- 
Give 


a wrap 


about your 
Xmas gifts 


Even tho it’s only a “wee™ 
remembrance — the way it’s 
wrapped goes a long way to 
prove the sincerity of your 
greetings. Schlesinger’s has 
the most festive of papers, 
seals, and ribbons — but 
choose yours early! 


ERRY CHRISTMAS HORSE 


POSTAGE PAID TO ANY 
PART OF CALIFORNIA 
ON GIFTS BOUGHT HERE! 


SVWLSIZHD AddawW 
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9:30 a. m., 


tion meetings dealing with the various subjects 


and Wednesday at 9:30 a. m. Sec- 
of the curriculum are held at various meeting- 
Oakland. Contra 
Costa, Lake, and Solano counties and Alameda 
city, Berkeley, Oakland, Richmond, and Vallejo 
teachers meet for the full three days in Oakland. 


places throughout Alameda, 


San Francisco teachers holds their first day’s 


session in San Francisco. San Mateo county 
Monday at City, 


and Marin county holds a meeting at San Rafael 


teachers meet on Redwood 


on Monday. Teachers of these three counties 
go to Oakland for the Tuesday and Wednesday 
programs. 


Santa Clara county institute, held in conjunc- 
tion with the Bay Section, conducts all of its 
meetings in San Jose. 


Among the speakers are Judge Florence 
E. Allen of the Supreme Court of Ohio; Dr. 
William H. Burton, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. E. W. Butterfield, state 
commissioner of education, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; and Florence Hale, president of the Na- 


tional Education Association. 


There are numerous other eastern educators 


of note on the program. 


Your 


Merry 


Christmas 


WILL COST LESS 
THIS YEAR 


—AT— 


Capwell, Sullivan & Furth 
Oakland’s Own Store 


Cray, 14ru & 151TnH Streets 


Dr. Paul F. Cadman, executive vice-president 
of the San Stock 
Chester H. Rowell, nationally-known publicist, 
are among the California speakers. 


HE California Teachers Association, 
Northern Section, meets in Sacramento on 


21-23, in the 


Francisco Exchange, and 


December Memorial Exposition 


building; Curtis E. Warren, district superinten- 
dent of Marysville high school and junior col- 
lege, is president; Mrs. Minnie M. Gray of Yuba 
City is secretary. 

Mr. Warren has prepared a program which 
includes a number of well-known speakers and 
instructors from California institutions of higher 
learning. 

There will be 2500 teachers at the meetings. 
Several counties in the section already have held 
local institutes, so that the full membership of 
the Northern Section will not be present. 


Frank Werner G. 


874 MARKET 1860 BROADWAY 


Oakland 


F oot-Delight Modes *8” 


The shoe that can be worn with 
comfort in all heel heights. Its firm 
arch gives a strength of support 
never before known in shoes so 
light and graceful—also cushioned 
under the arch to ease every step. 


rc 
n rr7rancisco 


Styles f or all tastes 
and occasions, smartest 
leathers and fabrics, 
all at the extra- 
ordinary price 

of 8.50. 


EXCLUSIVELY WITH WERNER’S 


Roos Christmas gifts 
are USEFUL gifts... 


visit our Oakland store 
and see for yourself the 
many unusual tokens on 


display for 
men- women children 


San FRANCISCO - 
Sawn Jost 


Oaktanp - Hottywoop 
- Fresno - Berxerey - Pato Atto 
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Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CatirorNia TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Se Rt ee Si terme’ 


ee 


700 2500 
Car 
Garage 


in 


Convenience 


Comfort +2 Hospitality 
You will appreciate the excellent service 
and moderate rates. The city’s most 
centrally located hotel. One block from Connec- 
Pershing Square—convenient to leading 
shops, theatres, financial institutions and 
electric depots for all resorts. Starting 
point for parlor car tours. Complete 
ticket service for resorts and places of 

amusement. Gurage adjoining. SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 

All Outside Rooms—Each With Bath 

One Petcon = 9250, 85, ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 
wn + $4, $5 E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 
Hotel Savo Hotel Company's 20 Hotels in the Middle West and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 

Sixth & Grand California and Arizona. 
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Palma Cafeteria @g 
615 SO. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 4 \ 


Perfect foods in ideal surroundings! Always 
the best the markets afford in raw materials, 
fresh vegetables and fruits. Painstaking 
preparation by expert women cooks! , 


> C. O. Manspraxer, Prop., also operates 
— THE ARBOR CAFETERIA, 309 W. Fourth St. 


pan SS —_ 
- —<$<$<$——_—__ —_ _ 


Big Brother Assumes New Position 


Paul Pitman, for the past five years known 
as Big Brother of KPO, has given up his work 
as a radio director and has accepted the position 

QA of Managing Director of the Oakland Forum. 
7 a hay tay eget 9s tei Phage yrange Mr. Pitman’s work as Big Brother of KPO 
3343WILSHIRE BLVD., Opposite the Ambassador was outstanding. His stories for children and 
Phone DUnkirk 0796 LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA young people were of unusually high moral 
sera - ———— character. His Pacific School of the Air, for 
which he secured the services of prominent lead- 


Great Northern Hotel ers in every profession, gave to the schools of 


the state a most unusual line of counseling. 





mam, 





™ 


fer: 


State Teachers Association Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. White his future activities wili enable him to 
Entirely refurnished and redecorated exert considerable influence in the educational 
400 ROOMS - - - - 400 BATHS affairs of Oakland, it is to be regretted that a 


srsrens ee Guten so eee radio program such as his should be lost to the 


children of America. 
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SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Southern Section Teachers 


Who Will Attend the Los Angeles Convention 
the Week of December 14 






















Official 











Los Angeles County (approximately. 17,000 

; Headquarters 
Orange County .. 1,088 
Riverside County . 579 The 
San Bernardino County 906 California 
Santa Barbara County 487 Teachers 
Ventura County . Association 


ei SOUTHERN 
TOTAL 20,361 


SECTION 








* 





555 rooms ach with 
private bath. Positively 
Fireproof. Every desired 
















Safety First For You 


Do not wait until you get to Los Angeles or 
Oakland to seek hotel accommodations. Fill out 
the coupon on pages 55 or 56 and mail at once. 
That will assure you of the best accommoda- 
tions available. 


luxury and convenience 
Hotel Clark Fireproof 
Garage . . just around 
the corner. 











Special Rates to Teachers 


{ $2.00 single 
| $3.00 double 


Hill St., bet. Fourth and Fifth 



















Where to Stay in Los Angeles Room with Bath 
A residential 
hotel . . . in the 
Wilshire district 
. 10 minutes 
from downtown. 
.. Famed dining 
service. 


ROOMS: 
Single $2, Double $3 
All outside exposure. 









































HOTEL MUNN 


438 SOUTH OLIVE—LOS ANGELES 













e ROOMS 
615 So. Alexandria $1 and $1.25; double, $1.50; per week $5, $6 and $7 
With bath—$2 and $2.50; $10, $12.50 and $15 


Large Front, Twin Beds, $3; $17.50 per week 





Chapman Park ‘Hotel 


NO BETTER LOCATION IN CITY 





Attention—Southern Section C. T. A. Members! 


About ten thousand out-of-town teachers will be in Los Angeles the week of 
December 14, in addition to the usual crowd of visitors that comes for Christmas 
shopping. The hotels will be crowded and early reservations are advised. 

Fill out this coupon and mail to one of the hotels advertised in this issue of the 
Sierra Educational News so you may be assured of good hotel accommodations. 






rates... 1931 


IN pad SA ae a ee ea fect ee oo 


Please reserve....... bi 3 room s with L] double bed, L] private bath 
(s) [_] twin beds, [-] detached bath 
















sala Bs tia s. Will arrive..... 
Name ......... 
Mail address .......... 


1931. 
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Los Angeles and Oakland Conventions 


N December are held the two largest 
one in the 
northern part of the state at Oakland 

the 


conventions of teachers- 


and other in the south at Los 
Angeles. 

The attendance at the Oakland meet- 
ing will be about 10,000; at the Los An- 
geles meeting about 20,000. Both are 
really great gatherings and mean much 
to the business interests of the two cities. 
These teachers must be housed and fed. 
Attendance at a convention always means 
new clothes and other essentials. 

To the teachers from outside the two 
cities, who will attend these two meet- 
ings, I wish to offer a suggestion: 

In preparation for your trip to Oakland 
or to Los Angeles, as the case may be, 
first visit your local stores and see what 
they have to offer you. Most stores these 
days, even in the smaller towns, carry a 
good line of up-to-date merchandise. It 
is to your interest to first patronize the 
stores in your community. 

lf, after visiting your local stores you 
cannot find what you want, then read the 
number of the 


advertisements in this 








shopping. 





room (s) with 


persons. Will arrive... 


Name 
Mail address 


Attention—Bay Section C. T. A. Members! 


About eight thousand out-of-town teachers will be in Oakland the week of 
December 21. in addition to the usual crowd of visitors that comes for Christmas 


The hotels will be crowded and early reservations are advised. 


Fill out this coupon and mail to one of the hotels advertised in this issue of the 
Sierra Educational News so you may be assured of good hotel accommodations. 


Date. 


which the 
merchants invite you to visit their stores. 


Sierra Educational News in 
These merchants are paying real money 
for this advertising and they are entitled 
to your consideration and patronage. 

It goes without saying that the stores 
of Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Hollywood carry high-class, up-to- 
the-minute merchandise, the superior of 
which cannot be obtained in any other 
city of the United States. 

All of you will necessarily have to se- 
cure housing accommodations. The hotels 
advertised in the December number of the 
Sierra Educational News are _ recom- 
mended to you. The restaurants adver- 
tised in the same issue of the magazine 
will give you good food and courteous 
treatment. 

Whenever you patronize any of the 
firms advertised in the Sierra Educational 
News you will be doing a favor to your 
magazine if you will mention that you 
saw their advertisements in it. 

The coming year will be a good year 
for your magazine if you will follow out 
these suggestions. 


193! 


Hotel 


L] double bed, i 4 private bath 


(-] detached bath 


twin beds, 
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TEACHERS @ 
CONVENTION 


SPECIAL RATES 
Week of December 21, 1931 
$1.50 per person 
(2 in room with private bath) 


Coffee Shop al Popular Prices 


Garage in Basement 


Oakland’s Newest and 
Finest Hotel 


Write or wire your reservations to 
FRANCIS PATRICK SHANLEY 
Manager 
HOTEL LEAMINGTON 


FRANKLIN at NINETEENTH 
OAKLAND 


Enjoy Courteous Service 
at Oakland’s Busiest 


$2.00, $2.50 single 
ROOMS with bath - - - - } $2.50, $3.00 double 
| $3.50 twin beds 


ROOMS without bath - - } $1 50, $2 00 single 
{ $2.00, $2.50 double 


FREE GARAGE 


Louts Aber, MANAGER 





——_—_—_—_—_— 


NEW LOW RATES — 


$1.50 without bath, $2 to $5 with bath 
Monthly Rates: $35, $40, $50, $60 and up 


Oakland’s largest and finest hotel is no 
longer high priced. It costs no more to 
live here than at a smaller less luxurious 
hostelry. Write for room reservations 
now for the Teachers Association meet- 
ing, December 21 to 23. 


New Coffee Shop serving Club 
Breakfasts, 25c to 65c 
Luncheon 50c and Dinner 75c 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 


IN CHOOSING A PLACE TO STOP DURING THE 
BAY SECTION MEETING the 


Y. W.C. A. HOTEL 


within walking distance of the auditorium, is centrally 
located It is very accessible to the shops and theatres 
of Oakland as well as San Francisco and Berkeley. In 
connection with the hotel we have a Cheerful Breakfast 
Room and an excellent Cafeteria, where food is excep- 
tionally tasty and yet reasonable. As an extra advantage, 
our guests have the privilege of a dip in the swimming 
pool at half rates. We can assure you the utmost in 
pleasant surroundings, comfort and service. The Cal- 
ifornia teachers will be especially welcome! 


Y. W. C. A. HOTEL 


1515 WEBSTER STREET, OAKLAND 


HOTEL COIT 


will be pleased to give special rates 
to teachers attending institute 


in Oakland 


Single Rooms, $1.50 and up 
Double Rooms, $2.00 and up 


COFFEE SHOP IN CONNECTION 


Located Easy Walking Distance Auditorium 
SW. CORNER 15TH AND HARRISON 
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LEITZ MICRO-PROJECTOR, MODEL ‘XB’ 
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Bay Section Teachers 


Who Will Attend the Oakland Convention 
Week of December 21 


Alameda County 


(County districts including Albany 
and Piedmont) ee 
Alameda City . 260 
Berkeley .... 963 
Oakland wisn ved MOO 
Contra Costa County including Richmond 
Lake County ..... S 
Marin County including San Rafael 
San Francisco city and county... 
San Mateo County 
Solano County including Vallejo 


Total number of teachers attending the 
3ay Section Institute to be held in 


Oakland, December 21, 22 and 23 8532 


Cocoons for Christmas 


Nothing in the insect world is more beautiful than our giant 

silk-spinning moths, with their brilliant colorings of blues, 

greens, reds and intermediate shades. It is a beautiful sight to 
see them emerge from their silk 
cocoons, with minute wings, which 
in 20 minutes attain full size, 
3 to 6 inches. 


Special Holiday Prices 

1 am daily supplying individuals, 

c'ubs, educational institutions, etc., 

with living silk cocoons from which 

moths will emerge next Spring, com- 

prising our large moths: Polyphemus, 
Cecropia, Cynthia, and Promethea, assorted, at these special 
prices, before Dec. 31 only: 6 assorted cocoons for $1; 12 for 
$1.75: 18 fer $2.25: 28 for $3.50; 55 for $6. Luna moth cocoons 
7T0c each, 3 for $1.85. Automeris lo cocoons 35¢ each, 3 for $1. 
In warm rooms some emerge during winter. Emergence guaran- 
teed. On request I will include actual sample wings of 3 of these 
moths FREE to purchasers ordering 12 cocoons or more. With 
each order for 18 cocoons or more, before Dec. 31, I will include 
FREE one 70c luna cocoon. Pupae of the rare, red and gold 
regalis moth $1.35. Pupae of the canary yellow imperialis moth 
85c. Rare tropical butterflies 70c each, unmounted—six different 
kinds 60¢ each; with each order for 6, I will add FREE, before 
Dec. 31, 2 additional tropical specimens. Spread and mounted in 
glass-topped Riker mounts, add 50c¢ additional for any specimen. 
Ideal for nature study classes, kindergarten, boys and girls nature 
scout groups, schools, colleges and beauty-loving individuals. 


Transportation paid. Remit to 


C. WM. WURSTER, Suite 1608-AL, 104 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 





LOWEST PRICED AND MOST 
EFFECTIVE INSTRUMENT 
OF ITS KIND 


SPINDLER 
and SAUPPE, Inc. 


86 Third Street . . . San Francisco 
811 W. Seventh Street, Los Angeles 


the easiest way to duplicate 


Eliminating routine drudgery, freeing teachers 
time for the many more important tasks, 
Ditto is indeed a splendid servant in class- 
room and school office. 

Countless are the routine operations which DITTO 
handles easily, swiftly, at very small cost; simply be- 
cause DITTO copies anything typed, written with pen 


or pencil, or drawn . . direct from a single original; 
no stencils, type or carbon. 


Reports, individual assignments, examinations and tests, 
charts, graphs, maps, drawings, scores . . done in no 
time with DITTO; on any paper or card; several colors 
at once if desired. 


Office routine is simplified, too, by DITTO .. . pay- 
rolls, card records, bulletins, reports, office forms, all 
kinds of copying; all logical DITTO operations. 


Ditto wiil be exhibited at the Oakland Civic 
Auditorium, December 21 to 23, 1931 


DITTO SALES & SERVICE 


133 Kearny Street San Francisco 


Eastman Kodak Stores 


rinc¢coe 2 FF 62a 2 2S 2 


216 POST STREET 
Cine-Kodaks Kodascopes 
Balopticans Picture Frames 

Kodak Finishing & Enlarging 


16mm motion picture films may 
be rented 


Everything Photographic 





OR ON FLOOR 


EXERCISE TO HEALTH 


Make vital organs function properly. 
KEEP FIT. Reduce waist and hips 4 to 6 
inches. Carry Holly Ann Exerciser in 
grip, use it anywhere. Indorsed by lead- 
ing doctors, health and beauty special- 
ists. Good for old or young. Make your 
waistline smaller and your lifeline 
longer. ONLY $4.85 prepaid. Money 
back guarantee. ORDER YOURS NOW. 


Dept. 35 
5435 HoLtywoop BLvp 
1832 CLEMENT STREET 
3668 FourtH AVENUE....... SAN ‘Sees 
524 W. VALerto Street . . SANTA BARBARA 








| The C uaa ais | 


A vast Store of Professionalized 
Material for Teachers 





















| Based on an activity curriculum. Written by 
|| more than 60 experts. Edited by three leading 
educators,—Hillegas, Bagley, and Briggs, of 
Columbia University. 
The Classroom Teacher is modern, con- 
| cise, authoritative, accurate and complete. 


The CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc. 
104 SoutH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 





GOBLIN fruit juice drinks 


play an important part in the mid 
morning lunch program. 


For information and 
refreshment visit 
our booth at 
Oakland Civic Auditorium 










California Fruit Juice Co., Ltd. 
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VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
Spaces 19 & 20 

Bay Section C. T. A. 

a 


The Ideal 
l6mm. Projector 
Designed For 
The Classroom 


The New 16mm, 
De 


VRY 


Motion Picture Projector 


Our representative will be pleased to fully explain 
the most liberal and complete offer ever made to 
assist you in equipping your classroom with De Vry 
l6mm. equipment. @ In the event you do not 
attend the convention write us for full particulars. 


PHIL LASHER, Ltd. 


Distributor 


300-7th Street, San Francisco 






TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILL GREET YOU AT YOUR 
CONVENTION 


Oakland Civic Auditorium 
Dec. 21 to Dec. 23 





ALL TEACHERS INVITED 


to visit the 


SINGER 
Sewing Machine Display 


Learn about our free Singer service 
to schools 


Civic Auditorium, Oakland 
(Booths 35, 36) 
DECEMBER 21-23, 1931 


Singer Building---59 Grant Avenue 
San Francisco, California 
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Bay Section Exhibits 


URING the Bay Section meeting in Oak- 
land a group of advertisers in the Sierra 

Educational News will have exhibits in the cor- 
ridors adjoining the arena of the Oakland Civic 
Auditorium, where the general sessions are 
held. All members of the C. T. A. are urged 
to visit these exhibits and inspect the books and 
equipment on display. Robert W. Spangler, 
business manager of the Sierra Educational 
News, will be in charge. The exhibitors are: 

American Book Company 

American Crayon Company 

Atlas Educational Film Company 

Barnes, A. S. & Company 

Beckley, M. H. E. 

Boeing School of Aeronautics 

Bright, Vera Jones 

California Dairy Council. 

California Fruit Juice Company 

California School of Arts and Crafts 

Classroom Teacher 

Commercial Text Book Co. 

Compton, F. E. & Company 
Crocker, H. S. Company 
Ditto Sales and Service 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Ginn and Company 
Grolier Society 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
Holly Ann 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lasher, Phil, Ltd. 
Leslie-California Salt Company 
Macmillan Company, The 
Matson Line 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Milton Bradley Company 
Multistamp Distributors for California 
Owen, F. A. 
Pacific Greyhound Lines 


Publishing Company 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Palmer, A. N. Company 

Quarrie, W. F. & Company 
Rand McNally Company 
Row, Peterson & Company 
Scribner’s, Charles, Sons 





THE AMPRO 


16mm MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 





FOR DAYLIGHT PROJECTION 


used by 
City ScHOoOoLs of 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, BERKELEY 
SACRAMENTO, PALO ALTO, PASADENA 
AND SANTA CLARA COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 


Distributors 








821 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


A RICH SELECTION OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE BOOKS TO MEET 
NEW DEMANDS 


For Primary Grades 
Secial Science Readers by Read, Hill and Reed 
-dited by Pattv Hill of Columbia University 
Mary anv THe PoLiceMAN Bitty's Letrer Mr 
Brown's Grocery Srore Jip anp Tue Fireman 
GRANDFATHER'S Farm An Arrepiane Rip: AN 
Enciner's Story—-A Srory Asout Boats 


each 4®&e f.o.b. San Francisc 
For Middle Grades 


Earty Story or MankINpb nue 

Wat Men from Evrorr Broucut to AMERICA 8Qc 

Tue First Toree Hunprev Years in AMERICA QGe 
by Clark and Cordy 


Geographical Readers 
for Middle and Upper Grades 


Our Paciric Possessitons—-Thomson T2c 
(Just jrom the press) 

Our ArtLantic Possesstons—Thomson................ FZe 

Our Crass Vistts Sourh AmMexica—Lau a 80c 

Arr TRAVEI 





: eaters: he 5 is 


Mooney . - 0c 


Silver Burdett & Company 
5 How Tue Woriv Ripes—Fox...........00e TOe 


3 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 


F ea 2 If you see these books you will want to use them in 
Southwestern Publishing Company your schools. Check the ones you would like to see 
and indicate whether you wish them billed or sent on 
approval 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
165 Post STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


- 
Bs 


Spencer Lens Company 


> % et - : 


' 
timc. 


Spindler & Sauppe 

Western Nature Study 
Woodstock Typewriter Company 
World Book Company 
Zaner-Bloser Company 


me 
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Good Places to Eat in Oakland 












COME TO WILSON’S 


FOR GOOD THINGS TO EAT, NICELY 
SERVED AT MODERATE PRICES 


LUNCH DINNER 
50¢ Tbe 


Say “MERRY CHRISTMAS” with 


Wilson’s Candy 


Stephens’ Restaurant 
200 East Fourteenth St., Oakland 


Walking distance from Civic Auditorium 













SOUTHERN COOKING 
our baked ham and sweet potatoes 
are unexcelled 











OAKLAND—19TH AND BROADWAY 
3 SAN FRANCISCO STORES 






M. Stephens, proprietor, was steward-chef « 

Golf ( b at Hotel Del Monte for eight years Now 

serves here the dishes that made that resort famous for 
its Southern cooking 























NDY WITH A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


aaa : : Also in PALO ALTO, FRESNO 
STOCKTON, SACRAMENTO, VALLEJO 





Colonial Cafeteria 
1504 FRANKLIN STREET, OAKLAND 





“CHEERIO INN” 


LUNCH: 35, 50¢ DINNER: 50c, 65e, 75¢ 










Readjusted prices. 













Besides our cafeteria service we also have a 


¢ = 56 Granp AVENUE, OAKLAND 
wonderful lunch, 35c, and a fine dinner, 50c. 2 P 






Exhibitors at Bay Section WALK-OVER 
Meeting Main Spring A 


The Advertising Department of the Sierra 
Educational News will have charge of the com- 
mercial exhibit at the Oakland Civic Auditor- 
ium during the Bay Section California Teachers 
Association meeting December 21-23. 


‘ , : ‘ ; . active ti Glove Calf with li and 
At this meeting several of the advertisers in fn Ne ee tee ee Bee ee 


tongue of Ring Lizard. Ideal for street, home or busi- 
the Sierra Educational News will show their ness. Also in Brown Calf with contrasting applique inlay. 


: Main Spring Arch. SHOP NOW FOR CHRISTMAS 
school books and school equipment so that the 


teachers may, with the least effort and no loss 
of time, get a first hand view of the latest edu- 
cational material. This ic really an exceptional ; 

2 ‘ call 3 - Roosevelt School, Modesto, publishes an inter- 
opportunity for tiie teachers and it will be time = .cting paper entitled Reesevelt High Lights 
well spent visiting the exhibit hall before, after phe editor-in-chief is Nancy Coleman. This 
and during the intermission of, the convention. praiseworthy paper is now in its seventh volume. 


WALK-OVER ~- 1444 Broadway - Oakland 


San Francisco - Berkeley * San Jose 















MAPS — GLOBES - CHARTS - ATLASES 
See Our Exhibit at Oakland Institute 


M.H.E. BECKLEY  ‘vistrievror 45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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School Costs and Economies 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Now we get the main delivery at the beginning 
of the vear and all small deliveries of this paper 
at 3S cents per ream 
Two years ago we paid $2 per gallon for floor 
dressing. We had this chemically analyzed and 
now we get the same chemical product for 46 
cents per gallon 
Formerly we paid within 1 cent of the full 
retail price of gasoline for school buses We 
pooled our buying power with the city and 
county two years ago and secured a price ap- 
proximately 7 cents under the market. At pres- 
buying out 
retail market is 16% cents. We 
pooled our buying power for fuel oil with city 
and county and we are buying 18 gravity oil at 


ent we are gasoline at 10 cents 


whereas the 


$22.50 per 1000 gallons 
This practice and procedure has been applied 
Much of the budget 


power released under this economy was passed 


» practically all items. 


on to other needs for materials not supplied o1 
not supplied in sufficient quantities before. 


Janitor Service Standards 


Just now Modesto is making a survey of our 
janitor service and janitor loads as well as 
salaries. We are using a technique very much 
like that employed by Los Angeles and other 
southern cities. It is opening up many interest- 
ing situations. The study will be completed by 
January 1. Through the survey we expect to 
be able 

(1) to make the 
each janitor. 


normal load-assignment to 
(2) to determine the amount of compensation 
each is entitled to and 
(3) to set up standards for service and to be 
able to enforce those standards. 


Surveys Needed 


We need more information through the fol- 
lowing surveys in order to carry through to 
completion an intelligent program of economy 
in Modesto. 

(1) A careful survey should be made of the 
teaching load involving each unit of teaching 
or unit of learning to the end that each teacher 
in the system be broughtto a normal assign- 
ment. 

(a) total individual pupil contacts daily and 
weekly 

(b) total hours of teaching daily and weekly. 

(ec) total pupil hours daily and weekly. 

(Ga) number of classes, or preparations. 

(e) the credit hour loads. 

(2) Surveys should be made of the minimum 
material, or educational requirements, of a 
‘ourse in terms of pupil units. Teachers should 
be in a position to tell, at least six months in 
advance, the approximate needs of their classes. 

(3) City school systems should make surveys 
ot costs of janitor service, janitor supplies, as 
well as all types of supplies, and should make 
available their findings to each other and to all 
school systems in the state, to the end that the 
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hundreds of school districts which cannot afford 
to nake a study of their own can profit by thes: 
findings. The business department of the Long 
Beach city schools has probably gone farthe1 
in this field than has any other California city 
school system. 

(4) A survey should be made—and plans have 
been completed for one—of the ratio of hours 
of employment of certified non-teaching per- 
sonnel as compared to certified teaching per- 
sonnel. Indefensible differences in ratios now 
exist in Modesto demanding the establishment 
of an economical norm. 





0 
sorss GAYLORD LEAn, 


THE 2 SHELF 


BOOK EXHIBITOR 


Displaying books 
attractively will 
invariably increase 
their circulation. 


The Gaylord Double 
Book Exhibitor - the 
newest idea for display- 
ing books-—-provides two 
Ideal for sheives on which books, 
lists of posters may be 
displayed attractively. 





the school library 


Splendid for reference books, extremely effective in drawing 
attention to new volumes. Made of quarter sawed Oak in light 
or dark finish, and of Birch im mahogany finish to match 
standard Library equipment. 


DIMENSIONS PRICES 
Base 1414 in. x 22 in, Express Prepaid 
Height 12 in. I only $4.25 
Top Shelf 8 in. deep Lots of 3 $3.85 ea. 


Lower Shelf.....9 in. deep 


Lots of 6 $3.55 ea 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Equipment 








Stockton, California ©@ Syracuse, New York 


Wet? 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 


or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
909 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 






















EYSTONE PUPIL-MADE SLIDE MATERIALS 

enable teachers or pupils to make charts, maps, 

graphs, diagrams, pictures for primary reading, 
social studies, history, and many other types of inter- 
esting illustrations. Write for trial offer 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. Spinprer, Box 400, Berxerey, 










Harry 


CALIFORNIA 
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Chevalier at Automobile Show 


Maurice Chevalier will again be the star 
attraction at the Pacific Automobile Show to be 
held January 9-16 at the Civic Auditorium, San 


Francisco. This show, which is sanctioned by 


sani ily it 1 AN Nt 


the Motor Car Dealers Association of San Fran- 
cisco, will be, as heretofore, under the manage-, 
ment of George A. Wahlgreen. It will afford 
the Northern California an oppor- 
tunity to see the latest models from the leading 
motor car manufacturers of the United States. 


people of 


cial tn ie aN EA OLD LILIA 


* * * 


California Schoolmasters Club banquet will be 
held Tuesday, December 22 at 6:15 p. m. at the 
Athens Athletic Club, Twelfth and Clay Streets, 
Makland. $1.50 per plate. Music will be furnished 
: by the 


men of the Oakland Public Schools. 
: Speakers will be William H. Burton, Walter B 
; Pitkin, Chester H. Rowell, Charles Albert 
ij Adams, Francis D. Curtis. 
i All men interested in education are invited to 
14 ttend. Make reservations with Clyde S. Yerge, 
secretary, 1025 Second Avenue, Oakland. 


Girls League of Southern California 

N Friday and Saturday, November 13 and 14, 

over 400 high 

in Southern Arizona, 

the Huntington high school for the 

annual fall and convention of the 
t:irls League of Southern California. 

Helen Sutliff, president, was in 

is assisted by Mary Ellen 

Huntington Park 


girls representing 90 
California and 
Park 
conference 


schools 


assembled 


charge. She 
Austin, 


high 


dean of 


zirls of the school. 


San Gabriel school district on November 10, by 
vote of 726 to 282, withdrew from the Alham- 
school district and will have its 

school system. 
Walter, superintendent of the 
elementary department, will be in charge of the 
secondary weil the 

has conducted. 

There are in the 


‘rom San 


bra union hig! 
own complete 


Robert Bruce 


work as as of work which 


hitherts 
neighborhood of 300 students 
Gabriel now attending the 
high school 


Alhambra 


For rates and reliable information 
concerning 


ANNUITIES 


Write to James L. Taytor 


TRIBUNE TOWER, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
No Osticarios 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws 


THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS 


By HOWARD L. DAVIS 
Director Technical Employment and Training, New York Telephone Co. 


It plunges immediately into specific problems and offers definite solutions. 
172 pages 5 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Iwnc., Publishers, 440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


This book prepares a man for what he will run up against in choosing his vocation, applying for employment, , 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 525 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA - 


x 8% $2.00 





| ACO 
|  aTIK DYES 


Powper or 
Liqum 


also ( Recognized Standard ) 


BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 
Write for information— Free 

BACHMEIER & CO., Inc., Dept. 10 

37 West 37th Street New York City 





Teachers, secure for Christmas 
the remarkable diary of a Russian teacher 


‘Russian Dance of Death” 


By Dirk Gora 


THE KEY BOOKS PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Claremont, California 
special price for teachers 


$2.00 $2.00 





ADVERTISEMENT 


BIDS WANTED FOR TEXTBOOK MATERIAL 
IN ARITHMETIC FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


To Authors, Publishers, and Others 





Gentlemen: 


The State Board of Education of California 
hereby invites authors or publishers to submit 
sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of 
the right to publish and distribute, in California, 
textbook material, as follows: 

Arithmetic texts for elementary schools, up to 
and including grade eight. 

Manuscripts or sample books of the above 
should be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Board, at his office in Sacramento, as soon as 
convenient but not later than January 15, 1932 

Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, in- 
closed in a separate sealed envelope addressed 
to the Secretary of the Board, itemized accord- 
ing to specifications, and marked “Bids for text- 
books in arithmetic,” should be submitted on or 
before the hour of 5 o’clock p. m. of January 15, 
1932. 

Alternative bids for supplying completed books, 
as specified above, in carload lots, f.o.b. Sacra- 
mento, Los Angeles and San Francisco, will also 
be received. 

The State Board of Education reserves th 
right to reject any and all bids that may bs 
submitted. 

Specifications, giving rules and_ particulars 
concerning this matter, may be had upon appli- 
cation to the Secretary of the State Board of 
Education at Sacramento, California. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Sacramento, California 
Vierling Kersey, Secretary 
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Albert T. Blanford, who taught for 13 years 
in California schools (having been district sup- 
erintendent of Crescenta district, supervisor of 
physical education in Glendale city, and prin- 
cipal of John Adams junior high of Santa Mon- 
ica), is now engaged in the general practice of 
law, in partnership with C. M. Walz, at 
West Jefferson Street, Los Angeles. 


1205 


Taylor, James L. 

Teache s Casualty Underwriters 
Technical Book Company 
Walk-Over Shoe 
Werner Company, Frank 
Wiley, John & Sons 
Wilson's 
Woodstock 
Wurster, C. 


Rg ee aes 
Zobel, 


Store 


Typewriter 


Company 
William 


Newton G. 


New Harr Wagner Books 


VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY 


ARR WAGNER Publishing Company is 
bringing out several new books that will 
be of particular interest to California people. 


“On the Trails of Yesterday—Stories of Cali- 
fornia” is a volume 

of California history- 
stories (for children 
and young people, as 
well as adults) by 
Roy W. Cloud. The 
stories are woven 
around the life of a 
pioneer-mother who 
came to California in 
a covered wagon in 
the early days. It is 
an excellent supple- 
mentary reader for 
the upper grades, 
junior and senior 

high schools, and is 

illustrated by Ray 

Harr Wagner 3ethers, whose Sierra 


Educational News cover 


known to all our readers. 


pictures are well 

A modern arithmetic series for use in the 
grades and junior high schools has been pre- 
pared by four outstanding California schoolmen, 
—David Rhys Jones, co-author of the widely- 
used Jones-McClymonds arithmetics (which for 
nearly a decade were the official California text- 
books); Dr. John C. Almack, professor of edu- 
cation, Stanford University; Dr. George N. 
Freeland, head of the training school, San Jose 
State College; and Dr. E. H. Staffelbach, head 
of the department of commerce, San Jose State 
College. 


I am certainly pleased to report every high school in Humboldt county 100% in C. T. A. 
membership for 1932. This is the first time that any county in the North Coast Section has had 


such a record.—Mrs. Annie R. Babcock, Willits. 

















Awarded Four Gold Medals 22 


‘The Per ric ces | 
A Complete Line of Use them throughout the school ye: 


in te — Language, Literature, "Hist 
ography and Picture Study 


Supplies and 


Accessories 
For . ‘ Beautif ] 


+ : 
December | y. 4 for 


for Picture | ; Christmas 


Study \ . b : Gifts 
Sistine Madonna Raphael 
PRIN I ING ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3%. For 50 or mor 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or mor 


Send 50 cents for 25 for Christmas, or 25 
nn r 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for 


onnas, or 2 
s Children. Size 5% x 8. 


The Perry Pictures are the greatest help in my | 
teaching and I feel | 


eel that I can never de ‘sidan the 





Milton Bradley Co. Catalogues ¢" a ch nee oes ees sae +pag 1g 
552 Mission St. San Francisco ‘he Perry Pictures © sox 47, 


Malden, Massachusetts 




















California School ofAtts & Crafts: 


Extends Goliday Greetings to all Ceachers and 
in particular to the Gearchers of the Bay Section 


T ; , ee . 7 . ‘ . 7 y 
OU have probably seen our advertisements from time to time; you may also have had out 
catalogs. Now we invite you to see an exhibit of art and craft work done by our students, 





at the 


Oakland Civic Auditorium 
December 21 to 23 
ACTUAL work tells you more at a glance than can be conveyed by any number of catalogs or 


advertisements. And if you would like to see an even more extensive exhibit of student 
work, we invite you to visit the School itself while you are in Oakland. It is conveniently 
accessible from downtown Oakland by means of College Avenue street car—Number 6 


Write today for Illustrated Catalog E-12 
And be sure to visit our convention display 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


State-Accredited } 
inten at College Avenue 
OAKLAND - CALIFORNIA 


SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY 4, 1932 | 

















Glority 
this Christmas with 








Colored Lights 


Decorate “outside,” as well as “inside,” this year— adorn 





the living trees and shrubbery out-of-doors with cheery, 
colorful electric lights. Let the festive spirit of the Yule- 
tide reign! Christmas trees out-of-doors — colorful— 
brilliant — gay! Lights aglow indoors. People moving 
about joyously—little children with a song in their hearts 
and a laugh in their voices! In this day of electricity all 
of the family may be at leisure to enjoy the festivities of 


the Yuletide season. The electric range, the electric refrig- 








erator, and scores of other electric appliances lessen the 
burden of household tasks and add freedom and joy to 
living. To make this a practical Christmas — make it an 
electrical Christmas, and provide Christmas cheer all 


year through! 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


M-15 Edison Building 848 Roosevelt Street 
Los Angeles Fresno 








